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1 
INTRODUCTION 

Much has been said about press photography in re 
cent years, some of it has been good, most of it bad. 
For some reason, photographic critics have picked the 
newspaper photographers as the object of their attack 
and, with the exception of one or two brief articles in 
magazines, little or nothing has been said in their favor. 

In criticizing newspaper and magazine photography, 
most critics are either attacking something they know 
little about or are complaining because they would 
like to know something about the tricks of the trade 
which enable newsmen to turn out prints of more than 
fair quality in remarkably quick time. 

The news photographer has no other defense from 
an attack on the morals and ethics of his profession than 
the fact that he must photograph what he is told to 
without question. If the pictures of today are immoral 
or questionable, the fault is with the editors and pub 
lishers and not with the cameraman. The photo 
grapher can, of course, refuse to take a picture he be- 
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lieves to be unethical but there is always someone who 
will take it, and in these times there are man}- camera 
men who cannot afford to jeopardize their jobs because 
of an ethical question involved in an assignment. 

The attacks on the technical quality of the pictures 
made by a news photographer are another matter. Too 
often they are described as being too contrast}', or 
spotty prints with poor print quality, and this is espe 
cially true in the case of commercial photographers, 
many of whom require a truck load of equipment to 
take a picture that a newspaper photographer could 
take with a small camera and a single flashbulb. Some 
professional jealousy exists between these two groups 
because of the fact that so many press photographers 
who do commercial work in spare time, charge rates far 
below those of even the smallest studios. 

Despite these misunderstandings, the public has al 
ways been interested in the work of the press photo 
grapher. In motion pictures and magazine stories he 
is always pictured as a care-free fellow, falling from one 
scrape into another, but always bringing home the pic 
ture. Actually, however, press photography is very 
much like any other business, with regular hours and 
routine assignments far outbalancing those occasional 
exciting moments that are experienced at fires, acci 
dents and murders. 
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Good books on press photography are very rare. 
Most of those that have been published have sought 
to explain the working methods of the press photo 
grapher in terms of theories, and have assumed that he 
could have the use of far more equipment than is ob 
tainable in the average newspaper office. As a matter 
of fact, press photography is usually photography re 
duced to its simplest terms, and it is this simplicity that 
enables its followers to obtain outstanding results with 
a minimum of time and effort. The average amateur 
would do well to study the work and methods of the 
news photographers. If he does, he is sure to find that 
his pictures will be much better and that his time, 
trouble and expense will also be reduced. 

The use of photographs and other types of illustra 
tions in newspapers and magazines is not as recent a 
development as is commonly supposed. For some 
years prior to the Civil War, the better publications 
had been using woodcut reproductions of photographs 
and drawings, though it w r as not until the 1890'$ that 
news photography, as w r e kno\v it today, got its real 
start. In that decade photography had a wave of popu 
larity almost as intense as the one prevailing at the pres 
ent time, and editors realized for the first time that 
pictures can make or break an otherwise excellent pub 
lication. 
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Press photography with the miniature camera, how 
ever, is an entirely new development. Five years ago 
not one paper in a hundred owned one of the smaller 
cameras, while today almost every paper with a circu 
lation of twenty thousand or more owns at least one 
miniature in addition to its battery of larger cameras, 
Graflex or Speed Graphics. Old-time press photogra 
phers or even comparatively new comers who have 
been taking pictures only for five or ten years are sus 
picious of the tiny camera, yet there can be very little 
doubt that it is rapidly winning its rightful place in the 
field. 

This is especially true among the very recent recruits 
to the ranks of news photographers and among amateur 
free-lance workers who may be occasionally brought 
into contact with the old-timers. These newer groups 
are often at odds with the users of the larger cameras 
and each contends that his type of camera is the only 
one that can adequately handle the many tasks that a 
press photographer is called upon to perform. Argu 
ments on that point are futile, for there is no doubt 
whatever that both the large and the small camera 
t can handle the work of press photography to advantage, 
and by way of proof we need merely examine the work 
of good photographers using both types of cameras. 
It is perfectly true that the average worker will find it 
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easier to produce good pictures with a large camera 
than with a miniature, but his problem is one of tech 
nique, and the worker who really strives to adapt his 
technique to the camera he is using will soon find that 
he is able to overcome any difficulty encountered in 
processing and printing the smaller negative. 

By the same reasoning, the big-camera user will find 
that if he employs the processing and finishing used by 
expert newsmen, his own pictures will improve, espe 
cially when it comes to making good, or even excellent 
prints, from bad negatives. 

All in all, the newspaper photographer does not claim 
to be an expert when it comes to either exposing, print 
ing or processing in general. He does, however, claim 
to have a little sense regarding these matters, and his 
judgment regarding difficult pictures is generally sound 
and well worth following. Occasionally his judgment 
is wrong, but this is extremely rare, for remember that 
in order to hold his job he must turn out good pictures 
day in and day out, year after year, and on many papers 
one miss means the loss of his job. 

This book is intended to serve as a guide for those 
wishing to know more about the use of the miniature 
camera in press photography, as well as for those who 
would like to inquire into its use as an all-around camera 
for general and everyday use. Press photography, with 
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the exception of a few rules which relate to certain 
phases of journalism, is nothing more or less than a 
combination of all types of photography and its follow 
ers are the jacks-of-all-trades of the business. For the 
average amateur who neither desires to enter press pho 
tography as a vocation nor to study its possibilities in 
the free-lance field, an understanding of its essential 
details is still of value, for the simple reason that it will 
teach him to forget that common phrase: " I can't take 
that! " as applied to his own pictures. 



THE MINIATURE CAMERA'S PLACE 
IN THE FIELD 

Before going further, it might be well to consider the 
exact place of the miniature camera in the field of press 
photography. Several years ago many workers consid 
ered the tiny camera more of an experiment than any 
thing else and the resulting photographs were cheer 
fully accepted on a hit-or-miss basis. Later it came to 
be regarded as a supplementary camera and, as im 
proved methods and materials led to better pictures, it 
assumed its rightful place alongside the standard-sized 
box. 

The experimental stage of the miniature camera did 
not last long. A few of the more enterprising news 
paper proprietors began buying Leica and Contax cam 
eras back in 1932 and 1933 just to see what they could 
do. As the older staff men had very little use for them, 
they were turned over to the younger photographers 
who, for a time, experimented with them by using them 
for assignments where pictures were desirable but not 
absolutely necessary, and all the really important pic- 
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tures were taken with the larger cameras. At that time 
films were not as good as they are today and lenses were 
slower. Coupled rangefinders were only just beginning 
to come into general use, but nevertheless, on many as 
signments, the miniature turned out results that, for re 
production in newspapers, were fully as good as those 
produced from the larger negatives. A revival of the 
sequence strip at the same time also proved of value in 
establishing the newcomer, as picture editors soon dis 
covered that the miniature with its quick operation and 
cheap film was ideally suited for this type of work. 

The success of the miniature in the experimental 
stage soon resulted in its being purchased to supple 
ment the larger cameras, especially in the fields of 
sports and candid photography. In many cases report 
ers and feature writers on the staff were given the use of 
a good miniature and assigned to stories that might 
have picture possibilities. This step proved very popu 
lar for a time and early in 1935 the Gannett newspapers 
furnished members of the rcportorial staffs with Zciss 
Baby Ikontas and had them carry these cameras to all 
assignments, on the chance that in this way they might 
pick up many good pictures that had formerly been 
missed because of limited photographic coverage. r J lie 
experiment, while interesting, proved a failure, for the 
editors discovered that not everyone is equipped to 
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take good news pictures, and furthermore the difficul 
ties of gathering facts for a story and taking pictures 
at the same time was a little too much for most of their 




The winning jockey skylarking after winning 
the Hopeful at Saratoga (Leica, 1/200 at f :8, 
DuPont Superior.) 

men to handle in a satisfactory manner. A few were 
found who could handle the double duty and who liked 
the kind of assignments it offered. 
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Aside from the reporter-photographer scheme, the 
miniature during this period was just something else for 
the staff photographer to carry in his already too heavy 
case. Occasionally he would use it to secure shots 
where the use of a large camera or of flashbulbs was 
prohibited, but outside of specialized work of this type 
it was a camera to be used sparingly and only when ab 
solutely necessary. 

Actually, it has been only during the past two years 
that the miniature camera has really come into its own 
in press photography, even though there are still some 
instances where it is still included in the photographer's 
kit " just in case /' as well as many where it is used 
almost exclusively. Newspaper photographers who use 
the miniature camera exclusively, though many of them 
are on the staff of a comparatively unimportant publi 
cation, have found that it will do the work of the larger 
cameras, not quite so quickly perhaps, but at a consid 
erable saving in the cost of materials. 

On many of the large papers there are staff photo 
graphers who use the miniature camera all the time for 
specialized assignments, while other photographers 
turn out the bulk of the routine work with standard- 
sized cameras. This plan of having one or two men use 
the miniature camera exclusively has proved to be most 
successful in almost every instance, for the men who 
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use a small camera exclusively have acquired a grasp of 
miniature camera technique that has enabled them to 
turn out results of real excellence, as the work of such 
experts as Kipp Ross, Pat Terry and Peter Stackpole 
testifies. These men and many others have found that 
the smaller camera is fully capable of turning out work 
that, for all practical purposes, cannot be distinguished 
from the pictures made with larger cameras, and, in ad 
dition, the high-speed lenses that can be used on the 
miniature and its speed of operation have made picture 
making possible under conditions that would be im 
possible for the larger camera. 

But the entire story of press photography cannot be 
told from the point of view of the staff man. It has 
been estimated that there are at the present time more 
than fifty thousand people in the United States who are 
either making a living or who pick up many extra dol 
lars by selling pictures to editors of newspapers and 
magazines. There are also countless thousands of 
others who are trying to sell pictures, but without much 
success, largely because they do not thoroughly under 
stand the business of selling. 

A very large number of these free-lance photogra 
phers have taken up the business during the past two 
or three years, some because of the increased interest in 
photography and the constantly increasing demand for 
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pictures by newspapers and magazines, others because 
they think they see in it an easy road to money and 
fame. Still others are trying to make a little money by 
selling articles and pictures because they can find no 
other work to do, and their recent entry into photo 
graphy is probably one reason why so many of them are 
using a miniature camera to the exclusion of all others. 
Many of them have found that the successful use of 
the tiny camera is something that cannot be mastered 
overnight and it takes but little reasoning for some 
people to compare the work of a miniature camera with 
a contact print from an eight by ten negative made with 
a view camera and then to decide that the miniature is 
not any good at least for their purposes. Naturally 
the miniature camera, especially in the hands of a be 
ginner, can hardly stand such a comparison, and it is 
probably such unfair comparisons that have given rise 
to much of the so-called " debunking " of the minia 
ture camera. 

What the inexperienced miniature camera user does 
not always fully realize is that the use of a negative that 
may be sometimes only about an inch square calls for 
very careful processing to produce outstanding results, 
whereas sometimes rather careless treatment of a 
larger negative will still allow passable prints being 
made from it. And it might just as well be said here 
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that careful processing does not begin with the rinsing 
of a film before development: it begins when the film is 
loaded into the camera. 

For all practical purposes a miniature camera can be 
handled as quickly and as safely as a larger camera and 
it requires only comparatively little study and care for 
a photographer of average intelligence to produce pic 
tures that, from a technical standpoint, are suitable for 
reproduction in newspapers and magazines. Study 
and care are, however, of the utmost importance, and 
any photographer who is not willing to devote the nec 
essary time to mastering the technique of the miniature 
camera had best give up any idea of using it for press 
photography. The miniature camera has many ad 
vantages over the larger camera, but if they are to be 
utilized to the fullest extent, they must first be thor 
oughly understood. 



3 
CAMERAS 

Regardless of the claims of camera dealers and ad 
vertisers, the choice of a camera is largely a matter of 
individual preference. Almost any camera from the 
dollar box camera to the most expensive instrument can 
be used in press photography, and the worker who 
chooses the miniature has his choice of instruments 
ranging in price from $3.98 to more than $600. In 
picture-taking ability, which, after all, is the prime pur 
pose of any camera, there is not as much difference as 
this price scale would indicate; the lens and shutter 
equipment, method of operation and other factors en 
tering into the price. Naturally the worker should not 
handicap himself by using inexpensive or cheaply con 
structed equipment if he can afford to buy a more capa 
ble instrument, but neither should he hesitate to use 
a cheap camera if he can afford no other. A good pho 
tographer, or an amateur who knows what he is doing, 
can take excellent pictures with almost any sort of 
camera, while the rank novice or the careless worker 
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will often fail no matter how expensive an instrument 
he uses. Camera advertisements have made the aver 
age photographer believe that the price of a camera has 
a great deal to do with the actual picture, whereas this 
item is really of little importance. As Fortune so aptly 
put it: " It is like pointing to the work of James Mont 
gomery Flagg as a product of Venus pencils/' 

There are several points, however, that should be 
considered in selecting a camera that is to be used for 
press photography. In the first place it should be 
equipped with a good lens of at least f : 4. 5 aperture and 
the shutter should not only be dependable, but it 
should have a full range of speeds from at least 1/200 
second down to the more important speeds of 54, l / 2 or 
even a full second. The size and shape of the negative 
are largely a matter of personal choice, although there 
should be provision for the use of fast panchromatic 
film without clanger of fogging either through windows 
or other openings or because of faulty construction. 
Size and shape of the camera itself and the ease and 
method of operation are also important, but are obvi 
ously another matter of individual choice, a camera 
that seems awkward to one person being easy for an 
other to handle. A fourth essential is adaptability to 
Photoflash synchronization, although this feature is to 
be found on almost every modern miniature. 
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Several other points may be considered important 
but not essential. These include interchangeability of 
lenses, focusing or coupled rangefinders, greater ranges 
of shutter speeds, provision for the use of filters and 
other lens attachments, and the ease with which sup 
plies may be purchased in different communities. The 
possession of these advantages certainly makes the 
handling of any camera more enjoyable and more con 
venient, but they rarely have any effect on the all-im 
portant item of picture-taking ability. Without them, 
it is true, the worker must be more careful and it is 
possible that he may be forced to work more slowly, but 
this same extra care and slower speed of working is in 
reality a help toward better pictures. 

In general, any camera using a film size of 2 l / 4 by 3% 
or smaller can be considered a miniature, the standard 
sizes being 35 mm, half vest pocket, vest pocket, 6 by 
6 cm, and 2% by 3%. Of these sizes the 3 5 mm nega 
tive is the most popular as far as press photography is 
concerned and most newspapers owning miniatures use 
this size. With the exception of the 2% by 3 J /4, a ma 
jority of these negatives are on roll films, the z 1 /^ by 3^ 
being divided between roll film and film packs. There 
is no one film size that can be especially recommended 
for press photography, each negative size having ad 
vantages and conveniences of its own as far as area, 
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shape and cost are concerned, and the purchaser of a 
camera must take into consideration these items as well 
as his facilities for processing. 




Posed pictures of sport teams are good, provided the photo 
grapher avoids obvious and hackneyed poses (Plaubel Malcina, 
1/200 at f :22, synchronized flash, Panchro-Press. ) 

It is assumed that most readers already own a camera, 
but for those who do not and for those who desire to 
know something of cameras using a different size nega 
tive than the one they have, a brief review of representa 
tive cameras in each class is included. Naturally it is 
impossible here to name and describe every camera on 
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the market at the present time. Instead, the cameras 
using miniature negative material have been grouped 
according to film size and a few representative models 
from each classification will be considered. 

The 35 mm class has probably the greatest difference 
in individual models and price range. At the top of 
this group stand such cameras as the Leica, Contax, 
Robot and Contaflex, the first three named being the 
most popular among newspaper photographers at the 
present time. Similar in construction, both the Leica 
and Contax employ the double-frame picture measur 
ing approximately 24 by 36 mm, and both have coupled 
rangefinders which automatically focus the lens at the 
desired distance. Each camera uses a focal-plane shut 
ter, and the film transport is so arranged that when the 
shutter is wound the film is automatically advanced to 
the next frame. The shutter on the Leica has speeds 
ranging from i second to 1/1000 while the Contax 
ranges from l / 2 second to 1/1250. The Contax has a 
delayed action device that is valuable when the pho 
tographer desires to get into the picture himself, or in 
making time exposures without the aid of a cable re 
lease. A later model of the Contax also has a photo 
electric exposure meter built on the top of the camera. 
Both cameras provide for lenses as fast as f : i . 5 and for 
wide-angle and telephoto lenses for any and every situa- 
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tion that is likely to arise. As may be expected, both 
cameras are among the highest-priced cameras in their 
class, but there can be no question that they are well 
worth the money. 

The question as to whether the Leica or the Contax 
is the better camera still rages among users. Actually 
there is no difference between them when it comes 
to picture-making ability, and the photographer must 
choose between them on a basis of personal likes and 
dislikes, according to the manner in which they operate, 
their size, shape and appearance. Among newspaper 
photographers the Contax is perhaps the more popular 
of the two. One reason for this is that the metal focal- 
plane shutter of the Contax is slightly more silent than 
the cloth shutter of the Leica. A second reason is that 
the Contax was equipped with an f: 1.5 lens several 
years before the Leica adopted this feature, and with 
the slower film emulsions of a few years ago it was natu 
ral to purchase the camera which possessed the greatest 
lens speed. 

Next to the Leica and the Contax, the Robot is 
probably the most popular miniature for press work. 
The outstanding feature of this camera is a spring 
motor operating both the film transport and a rotary- 
disk shutter, thus making it possible to take as many as 
four or five exposures a second. The camera takes 24 
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by 24 mm negatives on regular 35 mm film, and shutter 
speeds run from i second to 1/500. Standard lens 
equipment is the f:2.8 Zeiss Tessar and there is pro 
vision for interchangeable lenses. The manufacturers 
also report that at the present time they are working on 
a faster lens. Focusing is done by the zone focusing 
method, based on a table of hyperfocal distances en 
graved on the lens mount. This system, together with 
the short focal length of the lens, makes this camera 
probably the easiest of all cameras to focus, and the 
beginner will have little trouble in securing sharp nega 
tives. 

A third classification of 35 mm cameras is a group 
constructed along the lines of the familiar folding 
cameras. These efficient little instruments arc avail 
able with a variety of lens equipment, and arc usually 
furnished with Compur or Compur-Rapicl shutters, 
with speeds from i second to 1/300 or 1/500. There 
are a dozen or more of these cameras on the market at 
the present time, many of them equipped with coupled 
rangefinders, and for the photographer who cannot 
afford one of the more expensive instruments they will 
be found perfectly satisfactory and capable of produc 
ing excellent pictures. Among the examples of this 
type are the Kodak Retina i and 2 and the Dollina i, 
2 and 3. 
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Still another 35 mm camera type is based on the con 
struction of the Leica and Contax and includes such 
cameras as the Argus, Midget Marvel and others. 
These lower-priced cameras are equipped with slower- 
speed shutters and lenses, but at the price they give 
wonderful value and, when used with a reasonable 
amount of care and an understanding of their limita 
tions., can turn out first-class work. 

Many workers like a reflex camera because of the ease 
of focusing and handling and for those workers there 
are two excellent examples of camera craftsmanship in 
the Zeiss Contaflex and the Kine Exakta, both cameras 
using 35 mm film. The Contaflex is a twin-lens reflex 
with a built-in exposure meter and interchangeable 
lenses running to f: 1.5. Its metal, focal-plane shutter 
is speeded from l / 2 second to 1/1000 and the ground- 
glass screen is so arranged as to show a larger image 
than actually appears on the film, thus making focusing 
an easier and more accurate process. It is, however, 
the most expensive of all miniature cameras. 

The Kine Exakta is a single-lens reflex and has a 
cloth, focal-plane shutter with automatic speeds from 
6 seconds to 1/1000, and delayed action for any ex 
posure. It also has interchangeable lenses and a vari 
ety of accessories for different types of work. A unique 
feature of this camera is that it has contacts for Photo- 
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flash synchronization built into the camera and already 
timed with the shutter. 

It should be mentioned, perhaps, that one of the 
reasons for the popularity of the 35 mm negative size 
is the large variety of emulsions that is obtainable in 
this size, as it is possible to secure almost every known 
film. This is a distinct advantage for the worker who 
intends to try as many different types of work as pos 
sible, as in the larger roll film sizes there is often diffi 
culty in securing emulsions for specialized work such as 
infrared, certain types of color and reversible film. 

A second group of cameras makes use of 3 by 4 or 
4 by 4 cm negatives on vest-pocket, roll film. These 
little cameras are sturdy and popular. A majority of 
them are of the folding type with lens speeds ranging 
from 4.5 to f: 2 and equipped with either Compur or 
Compur-Rapid shutters. Typical of this group are the 
Zeiss Baby Ikonta, Kodak Vollenda and several similar 
instruments. 

One instrument, the Foth Derby, has a focal-plane 
shutter working from i second to 1/500 and is available 
with either an f: 3.5 or f 12. 5 lens and coupled range- 
finder. This is among the lowest-priced cameras with 
a coupled rangefinder and is an excellent value. An 
older model does not have this feature and is accord 
ingly priced somewhat lower. 
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Two reflex cameras are also to be found in this group, 
the Pilot, and a smaller model of the standard Rollei- 




The unusual is always good for a picture. A 
fisherman and his home on the ice of Lake 
Champlain (Robot, 1/100 at f:8 7 Agfa Super- 
pan.) 

flex. Both of these cameras are twin-lens instruments 
of compact and sturdy construction. The Rolleiflex 
is equipped with a Zeiss Tessar 2.8 and Compur- 
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Rapid shutter while the Pilot is available with a choice 
of lenses, the fastest working at f: 2. 

Cameras in full vest-pocket or half 2% by 3% size 
are, for the most part, similar to those found in the 
half-vest-pocket size. Folding types are available with 
or without rangefinders, although the lens equipment 
is generally not as fast as that of the smaller sizes. A 
larger model of the Exakta, identical, with the excep 
tion of negative size, to the Kine Exakta described un 
der the 35 mm class, is listed in this class, as are several 
small cameras using vest-pocket-size film packs. The 
roll-film cameras are also similar to the half-vest-pocket 
size, the Zeiss Ikonta A and Super Ikonta A being, per 
haps, the outstanding examples of cameras both with 
and without rangefinders. As in the class above, roll 
film for these sizes is easy to obtain in any civilized part 
of the world, although it is often difficult to obtain the 
vest-pocket film pack. 

The 6 by 6 cm size ranks next to the 35 mm size in 
popularity and includes a number of exceptionally fine 
cameras. The Zeiss Super Ikonta B is an excellent ex 
ample of the folding type and is equipped with a Tessar 
f: 2.8 lens, a Compur-Rapid shutter with speeds from i 
second to 1/400 and a coupled rangefincler. Reflex 
cameras are especially popular in this group and the 
photographer has a choice of such instruments as the 
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Rolleiflex, Rolleicord, Korelle, Ikoflex and several less 
expensive instruments. With the exception of the 
Korelle, these cameras are equipped with lenses of ap 
proximately 3.5 ratings and Compur or Compur- 
Rapid shutters. The Korelle has provision for the use 
of interchangeable lenses and has a focal-plane shutter 
ranging from 2 seconds to 1/500. The 6 by 6 cm nega 
tive is especially popular among pictorial workers, and 
a large number of salon prints and magazine illustra 
tions are made on it each year. 

The largest miniature class, 2% by 3%, includes such 
cameras as the Plaubel Makina, Graflex and a small 
model of the Speed Graphic, as well as any number of 
plate and film pack cameras made by almost every cam 
era concern. For the worker who chooses the use of 
cut film or film packs as well as the advantages of a 
slightly larger negative, this is an excellent group from 
which to choose. One advantage of this size is that it 
is generally easier to use a synchronized Photoflash 
with the larger cameras, a standard sized synchronizer 
on a small camera usually being a trifle clumsy and hard 
to handle. Most of these cameras are equipped with 
high-grade 4.5 lenses and Compur shutters working 
from i second to 1/200. The Graflex and Speed 
Graphic are furnished with focal-plane shutters ranging 
from 1/10 to 1/1000 second, although the latter cam- 
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era usually is equipped with a Compur shutter as well. 
Most of these cameras can now be equipped with a 
coupled rangefinder at additional cost. The Plaubel 
Makina, one of the world's finest cameras, comes 
equipped with both ground-glass and rangefinder fo 
cusing and has an 2.9 lens as standard equipment. 
It has also interchangeable lenses and supplementary 
lens attachments. The price of this camera, however, 
makes its use rather rare among press photographers. 

In general, few rules can be laid down regarding the 
selection of a camera, outside of personal preference. 
With careful processing, a 24 by 24 mm negative 
should give a print equal in quality to one made from 
a 6 by 6 cm or 2% by 3% negative, but if the darkroom 
facilities are such that careful processing cannot be as 
sured, then the larger sizes are to be preferred. It is 
also possible to handle the larger films more quickly in 
the event of an emergency, although the time saved 
will be but a minute or two. 

The small sizes have the advantages of lower cost, 
greater portability and, in the case of 35 mm film, a 
somewhat larger selection of emulsions. In general the 
size of the camera handling the small negatives is 
smaller and while this is of little importance in picture 
taking it is often a serious consideration in the selection 
of a camera. 
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A prospective purchaser, however, should be warned 
against buying a camera on size alone. Many small 
cameras are difficult to hold steady at slow shutter 
speeds, and this may make picture taking considerably 
harder. The same thing, of course, applies to many of 
the larger cameras, and the photographer is advised to 
test the balance of any camera before buying it. 

Photographers who must depend upon commercial 
establishments for their developing and printing will 
do well to test the facilities offered, before selecting a 
camera. Most film services can do a satisfactory job 
on the smaller film sizes but there are some concerns 
which cannot be depended upon for a really good fine- 
grain, scratch-free developing job. This is especially 
true in the smaller communities, and workers who find 
that they cannot secure good service will do well to 
choose the larger sizes, as the danger of grain or mar 
ring is greatly reduced. 

It is advisable, however, for every worker at least to 
develop his own negatives, a matter that is made simple 
by the use of daylight-developing tanks, and prepared 
developers and fixing solutions. 

The matter of commercial printing also deserves 
consideration. Most establishments in making en 
largements tend to use one of the softer grades of paper 
and to develop for soft tones. Newspaper cuts require 
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a full degree of contrast in the print and a majority of 
newspaper prints are made on contrast paper, regardless 
of the tones in the negatives. A flesh tone that is pleas 
ing to the eye, for example, will not print well in the 
average newspaper but will probably appear as a dirty 
gray. As long as there is plenty of detail in the faces 
and other light portions of the picture, the lighter the 
print as a whole is, the better as far as most editors are 
concerned. It is easy, however, to explain your needs 
to the workers who make your pictures and if they are 
shown a few prints of the proper degree of contrast, 
they will be glad to print your negatives in the manner 
desired. 

For magazine and book reproduction full contrast is 
not so necessary, and the laboratory should be in 
structed to print for softer tones and more detail. 



4 
EQUIPMENT 

One of the most gratifying features of press photo 
graphy is the adaptability of the amount of equipment 
necessary for everyday use. Almost every piece of pho 
tographic apparatus can eventually be put to use, but 
at the same time it is entirely possible to get along with 
nothing more than a camera and a good sunshade. 

There can be no doubt that a sunshade is one of the 
most important of all of the smaller items in a press 
photographer's kit, yet despite the fact that a good 
shade costs but two or three dollars, there are thousands 
upon thousands of amateurs who do not even own one. 
As we shall see later, the photographer who is looking 
for news pictures cannot always choose his position in 
relation to the location of the main source of illumina 
tion, and in many instances a sunshade will mean the 
difference between an outstanding news picture and no 
picture at all. Even when lighting conditions are fa 
vorable, the use of a shade is to be recommended, as 
preventing stray light from entering the lens results in 
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more brilliant negatives. If it is not possible to pur 
chase a shade, one can easily be made from a piece of 
old innertube or from a piece of ordinary cardboard or 
tin tubing painted black on the inside. 

There is one other item, however, which while not 
absolutely essential is certainly highly desirable. This 
is a Photoflash synchronizer. There are a number of 
good synchronizers on the market at the present time 
that are highly dependable. The cost of a good speed- 
gun such as the Mendelsohn or Kalart ranges from 
$13,50 to $25.00, depending on the make and model, 
but it is certain to prove a good investment and will 
open new fields to the worker who has managed to get 
along without the advantages which only Photoflash 
synchronization provides. 

In the general run of news work fully ninety per cent 
of all pictures are taken with a synchronized flash. 
Used indoors, it provides a safe, sure source of light 
without the trouble and inconvenience of tripods or 
bulky lighting fixtures, while used outdoors it softens 
shadows that may be cast by the sun on the subject's 
face, and helps to center attention on the subject rather 
than diffuse it over nearby objects or the background. 

Many amateurs are under the impression that Photo- 
flash lighting is always harsh and flat. Naturally any 
light source may be made harsh and flat if it is incor- 
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rectly used, and Photoflash bulbs can be used both cor 
rectly and incorrectly. For a majority of newspaper 




Sports editors are less particular about print 

quality than other editors, provided the shot 

has plenty of action (Robot, 1/300 at 15.6, 

synchronized flash, DuPont Parpan.) 

cuts, this flat lighting is an advantage rather than a dis 
advantage. High-speed printing, quick-drying inks, 
and soft, unglazed paper often combine to make accu- 
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rate flesh tones a dirty gray and it is a distinct advantage 
to keep the faces as white as possible. A face that looks 
almost a dead white on the original print is nearly cer 
tain to make an outstanding print in an ordinary news 
paper, providing, of course, that full facial detail is re 
tained at the same time. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible to arrange 
Photoflash lights in the same way that flood or spot 
lights are arranged, and thus secure excellent modeling 
and flesh tones. This is generally done by extension 
cords attached to the synchronizer, and the photogra 
pher may take advantage of the speed and intense illu 
mination of the flashbulb and at the same time have 
absolute control over his lights. These cords may be 
purchased cheaply. 

Every photographer has his favorite flashbulb and 
the reader should pick the one best suited to his camera. 
In general, the foil-filled bulbs provide a higher peak of 
illumination for between-the-lens shutters, while the 
new wire-filled bulbs and the chemically treated foil 
bulbs have a longer, although lower, peak of illumina 
tion, making it possible to synchronize the focal-plane 
shutters of the Leica and Contax at speeds as high as 
1/1000 and 1/1250 of a second. Most bulbs are made 
in three sizes, small, medium and large. With the new 
ultra-speed films, the smallest size will be found satis- 
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factory for general work, the medium size bulbs will 
prove useful for photographing dinners and banquets, 
and the large bulbs can be used for taking pictures 
of large auditoriums or of night scenes out of doors. 
With the slower films, the medium size bulbs should 
be used for general work and the largest size for large 
groups and nearby night scenes. 

Along with an assortment of Photoflash bulbs, the 
photographer will do well to carry one or two Photo- 
flood bulbs. These will prove useful in photographing 
small groups, copying, and for certain types of candid 
work where fast film is used and the lens kept wide 
open. 

The question of filters is still much misunderstood 
by both advanced amateurs and novices. Actually, the 
press photographer can get along very nicely without 
ever using a filter, although he may find it convenient 
to own one or two for those rare occasions where their 
use will improve a picture as far as a newspaper cut is 
concerned. The standard K-2, medium yellow, filter 
is probably the most useful single filter. Out of cloors, 
it will enhance cloud effects and cut through haze, 
while indoors it can often be used in a smoke-filled 
room where a photograph taken without a filter would 
probably show considerable diffusion. The second 
choice of filter should be an R-io or medium red. 
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This filter has still greater cutting power than the K-2 
and out of doors can be used to produce brilliant cloud 
effects and striking contrast. For photographers who 
take many marine pictures this filter is valuable, as it 
will produce a strong degree of contrast in a white boat 
or sail against the water and sky. At public meetings 
or dinners there is often too much smoke in the air for 
even a K-2 to handle, and in these cases the R-io will 
usually produce passable, if not good, negatives. The 
red filter is also useful for increasing contrast in certain 
subjects, and may be used to advantage in copying 
faded charts and photographs, and for work with infra 
red film. 

Other filters are occasionally useful, but are not im 
portant enough to warrant their purchase if expense is 
an item of consideration. In making portraits on pan 
chromatic film under artificial light or out of doors in 
the early morning or late afternoon, a light-green filter 
gives a better rendering of flesh tones, while for snow 
or mountain pictures an ultra-violet filter will serve 
much the same functions as a K-2 at lower altitudes, 
and aid greatly in bringing out detail. A deep-red 
filter is useful for infrared work where no light rays ex 
cepting the infrared are desired, although this process 
need seldom be used in press photography. 

Filters should be of as high a quality as price permits. 
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~~ TV 

Unfortunately, the press photographer cannot be fussy 
about when or where he uses his equipment, and for 




A new slant on an old subject. This shot of a street cleaner 

at night was the first of a series dealing with spring cleaning 

(Contax, 1/5 at f: 1.5, Agfa Ultra Speed.) 

this reason optical-glass filters are to be preferred to 
those made of two layers of glass with colored gelatin. 
The latter type of filter tends to develop strains and 
flaws during warm weather, and in the long run the 
filters of optical glass will prove a less expensive in 
vestment. 
Another item that has an important place in the press 
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photographer's kit is a sturdy tripod. Almost any shot 
can be improved by taking it with the aid of a tripod 
and there are many occasions where one may be used 
to advantage. The light, though somewhat bulky, 
wooden tripods are to be preferred to the folding metal 
ones for all-round use, although for the smaller minia 
tures the metal stands will be found sufficiently steady. 
The usefulness of any tripod can be greatly extended by 
the use of a tilting top, which may be purchased for a 
reasonable sum. In selecting a tripod and tilting top 
it is advisable to take the camera along to determine 
whether or not the combination is sufficiently strong to 
support the instrument under all conditions. 

The inclusion of either auxiliary or additional lenses 
for telephoto, wide-angle and close-up work is desirable 
for a complete kit, although a majority of press photo 
graphers get along very nicely without these items. 
The selection and prices of such lenses depend, of 
course, on the camera used and upon the type of work 
undertaken. Of these lenses, an auxiliary or supple 
mentary lens for close-ups and copying will be found 
the most useful, as it is rarely necessary to use either a 
wide-angle or telephoto lens in the ordinary course of 
news work. 

There are a few other items that should be included 
in the kit if possible..; These include an exposure meter, 
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flashlight, release forms, tape measure, and a couple of 
clamp-on reflectors for use with Photoflood bulbs or 
with Photoflash bulbs on an extension cord. None of 
these items can be termed absolutely essential, but 
there will be times when they may prove useful. 

It will be noticed that the use of an exposure meter 
has not been recommended. The average press pho 
tographer, although he carries one in his kit, has little 
use for this piece of equipment. Experience, plus the 
latitude of present-day emulsions, makes the use of a 
meter unnecessary and in most cases there isn't time 
to use one anyway. Its greatest use will be found in 
indoor shots under artificial light or in copying, but 
outside of this the average worker can really manage 
very well without one. The problem of exposure in 
press photography will be considered in detail in a later 
chapter. 

The entire outfit should be packed in a sturdy case. 
Suitable cases may be purchased from any dealer, or it 
is a simple task to make one from an old suitcase or a 
case for a portable typewriter. Each item should be 
packed in such a manner as to afford easy access and 
yet at the same time have complete protection from the 
weather or possible bumps, jars or falls. Many photo 
graphers do not carry cases to assignments, but it is a 
good idea to do so if possible. It is almost impossible 
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to tell what piece of equipment may be needed at any 
time, and if everything is on hand it is an aid to good 
picture taking. Aside from this there is a favorable 
psychological reaction on the part of the subject toward 
the photographer who comes obviously well equipped. 

It is a good idea to have the entire outfit insured with 
some reliable company. Cameras and equipment are 
covered under so-called inland marine policies and the 
cost is rarely more than $6 or $7 a year for the average 
outfit. Press outfits are subject to possible damage 
and loss through theft on almost every assignment and, 
as it is almost impossible to reduce the risk, it is a wise 
plan to have any possible loss well covered. 

There is one more point that should be covered under 
equipment, and that is the question of selection of film. 
Many photographic books devote several chapters to 
this topic, but the average press photographer will find 
that while such knowledge may be useful, it is certainly 
not necessary. Ordinarily the worker needs but one 
standard film, and almost any good panchromatic film 
will serve the purpose. Among the films in this class 
are Eastman Plus-X, DuPont X-L and Superior, 
Agfa Supreme and Fine-Grain Superpan. These films 
all combine high speed, good gradation and a reason 
ably fine grain and it is up to the individual worker to 
select the one he finds best suited for his needs. In 
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selecting a film the photographer should avoid those 
that have soft emulsions and those that tend to block 
up in the highlights under prolonged development. 
Once a film is selected, it should be used until a thor 
ough-knowledge of its characteristics is acquired. Ex 
periment with new films as they are placed on the 
market, but stick to the standard until tests prove that a 
new product has definite advantages over the one in 
use. 

There are several other groups of films that may be 
used occasionally. In taking pictures that are to be en 
larged to a considerable extent, it is best to use one of 
the fine-grain films such as DuPont Parpan, Eastman 
Panatomic-X or Agfa Finopan. These films have 
about half the speed of the higher speed panchromatic 
films, but their contrast is much greater, thus making 
them useful in copying work. In general they are too 
slow for all-round work and their high degree of con 
trast makes it necessary to develop carefully. 

Occasionally the use of an orthochromatic emulsion 
is advisable. This is especially true of pictures where 
dark masses of clothing and drapery are included with 
faces. Orthochromatic emulsions bring out face de 
tail to an extent that is little short of amazing and no 
matter how contrasty the picture, faces will not block 
up as with panchromatic material. For this reason, it 
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is also to be preferred for portrait work where the sub 
ject is not wearing suitable make-up, and for pictures of 
children who are lacking in natural color. This film is 
also useful for general outdoor work and it will be found 
that negatives on orthochromatic material sometimes 
show more detail than similar pictures on panchromatic 
film. This is a bit of knowledge that will prove espe 
cially useful when photographs requiring maximum de 
tail over large areas are required. 

Workers are warned, however, against the use of or 
thochromatic film for subjects with a high natural col 
oring or with defects such as freckles or moles. Ortho- 
chromatic film will show highly-colored red cheeks as 
almost black, and freckles and even light moles will 
stand forth as black spots. 

The new Agfa Ultra-speed and Eastman Super XX 
films are a valuable addition for news work. They are, 
however, essentially superspeed films and are not ad 
vised for general work with the miniature camera. For 
those occasions, and every press photographer has 
found that they are frequent, when no other film will 
do, they are excellent, but for ordinary work they are 
both too grainy and have too soft an emulsion. Work 
ers who have used these films during warm weather 
have noticed the softness of the emulsion during devel 
opment, which greatly increases the danger of scratches 
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and dust spots. The new film also takes slightly longer 
to clear in the fixing bath and almost twenty per cent 
longer to dry. This may not seem important, but there 
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A spot news picture that tells a complete story; firemen pull 
ing the body of a child from a pond (Plaubel Makina, 1/100 
at f:ii 7 Super Plenachrome.) 

are times when an extra ten minutes may mean the dif 
ference between a sale and a rejection. 

It can safely be said that the choice of a film is as 
much up to the individual photographer as is the choice 
of a camera. Certainly, every high-grade film available 
is perfected to a high degree and there need be no hesi 
tation about choosing any one of them. 
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Because of the necessity of sometimes using several 
different types of films, photographers should carry re 
movable magazines whenever possible. This makes it 
possible to change from one film to another without 
wasting a portion of a roll. Users of film pack cameras 
are similarly advised to carry at least two or three adapt 
ers or holders loaded with different types of films. 

As 35 mm film is the most popular size, it is available 
in bulk rolls of anywhere from 25 to 200 feet. Film 
purchased in these rolls costs but a fraction of what the 
same amount would cost in daylight-loading maga 
zines, and it is advisable to purchase it in this manner. 
Home loading of magazines is not a difficult task and 
with a little practice it can be done almost without 
effort. The saving effected in this manner will run 
about two cents a negative and taken over a period of a 
year or so it runs into a considerable amount. Instruc 
tions for loading of magazines usually come with each 
camera and at least one company has now placed on 
the market standard magazines that may be reloaded 
after use. 

Workers who use roll film and film packs cannot, of 
course, purchase bulk film, but they may purchase their 
supplies in large quantities and thus take advantage of 
the liberal discounts offered by most dealers. Film 
thus purchased should be stored in a cool, dry place. 
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EXPOSURE 

In studying exposure we find a difference between 
the miniature cameras employing 35 mm or 3 by 4 cm 
film and those making 6 by 6 cm or 2% by 3% nega 
tives. The two larger sizes can hardly be considered 
miniatures in the technique of exposure and processing 
and in both instances their handling differs consider 
ably from the smaller sizes. 

Photographers who have used these two larger films 
are aware of the fact that their film area is large enough 
to permit 8 by 10 or even 1 1 by 14 enlargements, even 
when processed in high-energy developers. Because of 
this these films can be handled in exactly the same man 
ner as the regulation 3^ by 4% and 4 by 5 press sizes 
and the same rules hold true regarding their exposure. 
Almost without exception, press photographers making 
large negatives underexpose and overdevelop their 
films, at least when judged by the processes applied to 
smaller negatives. 

In processing the larger films, most press photogra- 
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phers use four-minute development in the standard 
D-j2 formula diluted 1:1. This normally allows the 
use of from one to two stops smaller than meter reading 
or the manufacturer's recommendations. In other 
words, the average outdoor scene in sunlight will be 
shot at approximately 1/200 at f: 22 with a film of 32 
Weston rating while the average Photoflash shot, 
which usually consists of a group of four or five persons 
at a distance of from ten to twelve feet, will be stopped 
down to between f : 22 and f: 32 at the same speed. 

This theory of exposure follows from the fact that 
emulsion speeds to a great extent are governed by the 
type of developer used. By using almost maximum de 
velopment the photographer has a margin of safety 
when he encounters bad lighting conditions, for he can 
always tend toward normal exposure while still over 
developing. For all practical purposes it can be said 
that the emulsion speed of any film is doubled when 
the D-j2 solution is used instead of the generally rec 
ommended buffered-borax developer for small nega 
tives. 

A specific example will show the value of this sys 
tem. An Associated Press photographer was covering 
a baseball game between Union College and Army 
late one dark rainy afternoon. A meter reading indi 
cated an exposure of 1/5 at f: 4.5, too slow to be of any 
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possible use in stopping even the slowest action en 
countered in sports work. The reading, however, 
failed to disturb the photographer and he made several 




Action pictures are almost always good for a sale, even if they 
are technically poor (Leica, 1/1000 at f :2.8, Panatomic.) 

exposures at 1/100 at 4.5. Later he developed the 
films in our darkroom, " cooking " them for six minutes 
in undiluted D-J2. As might be expected, the films 
were chemically fogged to the point where it was 
almost impossible to see through them, but the image 
was there and on contrast paper the negatives yielded 
passable prints. 
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Several amateur photographers I knew were also at 
the game and, even though they had faster lenses than 
did the press photographer, not one of them even at 
tempted to take a picture. 

This particular photographer's stunt represented the 
attitude a great many news photographers have to 
ward the problem of exposure: 

" Never mind the light conditions/' they say; 
" shoot to stop your motion and develop to suit your 
exposure." 

This rule, if followed, requires that the photogra 
pher be an expert at processing, but it also means that 
the man who follows it will usually come home with 
some sort of picture, whereas the man who depends 
upon a meter reading will either get a blank film or 
else a blurred image. 

Film sizes below 6 by 6 cm present an entirely differ 
ent problem, as the question of grain enters news work 
in these sizes and steps must be taken to prevent it 
from becoming too troublesome. Fortunately, grain 
is not as important as a great many writers and manu 
facturers of fine-grain developing solutions would have 
it appear, and the photographer who insists on having 
a perfectly grainless print before submitting to a news 
paper need never worry about making much money. 
The screen in the ordinary newspaper cut obliterates 
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almost any grain that happens to appear in a print, 
and it will rarely show in the reproduction that finally 
appears in the paper. 

It is just as easy, however, to keep grain at a reason 
able size as it is to permit it to run wild. The miniature 
owner should keep this in mind when making his ex 
posures and where the large camera owner underex 
poses and overdevelops, he should overexpose and un- 
derdevelop. Even the finest-grained miniature film 
will become grainy if overdeveloped, but the grain in 
the fast, large-grained films will be reduced, or at least 
prevented from forming, by the right adjustment of 
the two factors of exposure and development. 

In actual practice this means, using the same film 
for the same out-of-door scene, that the miniature user 
should expose approximately 1/100 at 6.3 if the 
owner of a large camera were giving 1/100 at f: 16. 
Comparably, the same indoor Photoflash shot might 
be taken at f : 8 with a miniature and at f : 22 with a large 
camera. 

Don't believe that superspeed lenses will enable the 
miniature camera to secure pictures under lighting 
conditions so bad that the large press camera won't 
even get an image on the film. For all practical pur 
poses an-fra Jens on a miniature is no faster than an 
f: 4.5 on a standard-sized press camera. It is true that 
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you can force the miniature negative out in the same 
manner that you can, say, a 4 by 5 film, but the re 
sults are bound to be so grainy that the photographer 




This is a typical shot which takes advantage of the extra speed 

of the miniature (Robot, 1/50 at f :2.8, flood lights, DuPont 

Superior. ) 

should be thankful to get a good 2 1 / 4 by 3 % print. The 
high-speed lens of the modern miniature camera serves 
many useful purposes, but perhaps the most important 
of them all is that it allows the user to keep grain size 
at a minimum. 
There are occasions when even an f: 1.5 lens and the 
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fastest film are barely sufficient to get a picture, and no 
press photographer will hesitate to give any sort of an 
exposure that might possibly get some sort of a result. 




Two seconds after the picture on page 56. The boxer who 
received the blow is down for the count. 

Even if the tiny negative has to be forced out in a stock 
solution of high-energy developer with resulting graini- 
ness, it is better than having no picture at all, and as 
we shall see when processing is considered, there are 
ways and means to eliminate or reduce much of the 
grain formed by drastic developing methods. 

In general, though, it is safe to stick to the two rules 
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given above, depending on which class of miniature 
film is used. In other words, up to twice meter read 
ing may be given for all films smaller than 6 by 6 cm, 
while down to half meter reading may be given for this 
size and larger films. This rule, of course, must be 
governed by the situation and type of picture involved, 
and if the stopping of motion or depth of focus require 
a greater shutter speed or smaller stop than the rule 
indicates, the photographer should accept these condi 
tions and attempt to correct his exposure errors during 
development. 

The press photographer's practice of altering both 
exposure and development to take care of motion, 
depth of focus or bad lighting conditions is, of course, 
not in accordance with the exposure curves prepared by 
film manufacturers' laboratories and chemists. The 
exposure curve assumes a given set of factors, such as 
constant emulsion speed and developing solutions, 
and states that only one given set of conditions can pro 
duce perfect tonal rendition. Every serious amateur 
should know something of these curves, as they are 
of particular value in pictorial work. 

To the active newspaper photographer such theories 
are just so much bunk, and if he has ever heard of them 
he is likely to disregard them completely and still pro 
duce good pictures. Emulsion speeds are far from 
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constant and vary not only with the developer used, 
but with such uncontrollable factors as the weather. 
On a warm summer's day, for example, a film that is 
rated at 24 Weston by the maker may run as high as 
32 or 34 Weston and the exposure should be changed 
accordingly. Certain films are more readily affected 
by heat than are others and for this reason it is ad 
visable to study thoroughly the characteristics of each 
film used. 

Similarly, the developer used may alter the manu 
facturer's rating by as much as three or four hundred 
per cent. The standard Dr. Sease No. 3 formula de 
creases the speed of the emulsion approximately three 
hundred per cent while the use of an undiluted solu 
tion of D-y2 will increase the speed of the same film 
from two hundred to three hundred per cent, a differ 
ence of between five hundred and six hundred per cent 
in practical exposure. 

It can readily be seen that under these conditions an 
f:2.8 lens on a 6 by 6 cm camera is several times as 
efficient as a lens of the same rating on a camera that 
takes a 24 by 24 mm film. The smaller the negative, 
the lower must be the energy of the developer used to 
produce the same results as can be obtained from a 
larger film. This consideration is more important in 
pictorial than in press work, however, for it is based 
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largely on the fact that grain in the smaller negative 
must be restrained to produce a picture that is pleasing 
to the eye. 

It is well to remember that the exposures given in 
this chapter, together with the processing that is to 
follow, are all aimed at full-toned, contrasty prints on 
medium or normal paper and that a certain percentage 
of exposure error can be corrected by changing the 
grade of the paper to soft or hard. A second protec 
tion is in the latitude of modern films. As a general 
rule, the slower the film the greater is the latitude, but 
even with the faster panchromatic films an exposure 
error of several hundred per cent will usually make 
little difference in the finished print. 



6 
PROCESSING 

With the exception of choice of subject, processing 
is probably the most important step in the success or 
failure of any picture. This is especially true in news 
photography, where the processing must often correct 
certain conditions existing when the picture was taken. 

It would be impossible for one person to know every 
developing process that has been devised, but for all 
practical purposes the news photographer need know 
but three; normal, rapid and forced. Each of these 
processes differs from the others, and the worker should 
know all of the steps well enough to switch from one to 
the other while working, a procedure that is sometimes 
necessary to get the utmost from a negative. 

Little need be said concerning normal development, 
as most miniature workers are already familiar with this 
operation. A useful developing solution for this pur 
pose is the Dr. Sease No. 3 formula, which will yield 
negatives capable of thirty- or forty-diameter enlarge 
ments when used with proper care. 
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The formula for this solution follows: 

Paraphenylenediamine 10 g 

Glycin 6 g 

Sodium sulphite, dry 90 g 

Distilled water 1000 ccm 

One half of the sulphite should first be dissolved in 
the water, then the paraphenylenediamine, then the 
remainder of the sulphite, and finally the glycin. The 
solution should be filtered after it is mixed. The water 
should be heated to about 15O F. (65 C.) before the 
chemicals are dissolved in it. 

When using this solution it is necessary to give the 
film at least three times normal exposure. The film is 
first placed in a tank and soaked for several minutes in 
water. Some workers insist that this step is not neces 
sary, but if it does nothing else, it aids in preventing 
pinholes, caused either by dust on the film or air 
bubbles in the developing solution. The actual de 
veloping is carried on at from 65 to 68 F. for from 
twenty to thirty minutes, depending on the film used. 
The slower films require a shorter developing time, 
while the fast films may take from five to ten minutes 
longer. As photographers have preferences with re 
gard to negative density, developing times are best de 
termined by individual experimentation. 

After the film has been taken out of the developer, 
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it should be placed in a combination hardening and 
short-stop bath and thoroughly agitated for two or 
three minutes. One of the best solutions for this pur 
pose is prepared as follows: 

Chrome alum 12 g 

Sodium bisulphite 10 g 

Water to make 500 ccm 

Following this treatment the film should be placed 
in a standard solution of acid hypo for twice the time 
required to remove visible silver salts. In the event 
that the photographer prefers to mix his own fixing so 
lutions, he will find that the Martin F-6 formula is ex 
cellent. The formula for this solution follows: 

Hypo 2 lb. 

Sodium sulphite 2 oz. 

Acetic acid, 28% 6 oz. 

Potassium chrome alum 2 oz. 

Water to make i gal. 

The hypo is first dissolved in two quarts of water, 
which may be heated to approximately i25F. 
(52C.) . The other chemicals are then mixed in the 
order named in twenty ounces of water. The two so 
lutions are then mixed together and water added to 
make one gallon. This solution has two advantages 
over most fixing formulas. Being a deep green in 
color, it allows the use of a white light as soon as the 
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film or paper is placed in it, and its action is faster 
than some other formulas. Another advantage is its 
keeping quality, an open trayful being good for a week 
or ten days without losing strength. 

Following fixation and a thorough washing of from 
thirty to forty minutes, there are various methods of 
preparation for drying. 

One is simply to wipe off excess water with a bit 
of wet cotton or viscose sponge. A second method 
is to soak the film in a solution of 20 grams of citric 
acid in 500 ccm of water. This solution is not washed 
off, but the excess liquid is removed by the use of a 
sponge or cotton and the film hung up to dry. 

Another method is to soak the film for approximately 
a minute in either wood alcohol or Agfa Rapid Film 
Dryer. This solution is not wiped off, as it will not 
form water spots. Because of this many workers prefer 
to use this method, thereby reducing the risk of scratch 
ing the film while wiping. 

In the event that it has not been possible to give 
the long exposure required for the use of the Dr. Sease 
developer it is advisable to use any standard, fine-grain 
developing solution. Among those especially suited 
for miniature negatives are the buffered borax formu 
las, Eastman D-y6 and DK-y6, or any of the prepared 
compromise solutions employing a combination of 
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paraphenylenediamine with glycin or metol. Of these 
solutions the standard buffered borax is probably the 
best formula for general use, for it gives fine enough 
grain for ten- or twelve-diameter enlargements and at 
the same time requires only about ten to twenty per 
cent overexposure for the best results. 
The formula for this solution is: 

Metol 2 g 

Hydroquinone 5 g 

Sodium sulphite, dry 100 g 

Borax 2 g 

Boric acid 14 g 

Water 1000 ccm 

In mixing, the metol is dissolved first, then half of 
the sulphite. The hydroquinone is the next chemical 
dissolved, after which the remainder of the sulphite, 
the borax and the boric acid are added in that order. 
Each chemical should be thoroughly dissolved before 
the next one is added to the solution. 

For pictorial work this developer does not require 
an increase in exposure, but such a procedure is ad 
visable for news work, as any metol developer tends to 
give a soft negative with low contrast and excellent 
gradation. 

While the above standard developing procedure is 
to be recommended for best results, there are times 
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when the sale of a news picture is dependent upon the 
speed of production. In such cases it is easily possi 
ble to turn out a print within ten minutes, and if ab 
solutely necessary it can be done in approximately 
seven minutes. 

A high-speed job starts with the exposure; a slight 
overexposure enabling the photographer to reduce the 
developing time by about one minute. 

The development process is started in the usual 
manner by a brief rinse in running water and the film 
is then developed in either a solution of the standard 
Eastman D-j2 diluted i : i or in the following develop 
ing solution: 

Metol 4 g 

Sodium sulphite, dry 60 g 

Hydroquinone 2 g 

Borax 7 g 

Water to make 1000 ccm 

Either solution will develop the film in approxi 
mately three minutes. The D-yz solution, however, 
being a more contrasty developer, is best suited for 
underexposures or for pictures in which the subject 
matter lacked natural contrast. The other solution 
gives a slightly finer grain, but unless the negative has 
received a full exposure, it is inclined to give a softer 
negative. 
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The formula for D-y2 follows: 

Water (i25F. or 52C.) 500 ccm 

Elon 3.1 g 

Sodium sulphite, dry 45 g 

Hydroquinone 12 g 

Sodium carbonate, dry 67.5 g 

Potassium bromide 1.9 g 

Water to make 1000 ccm 

Chemicals should be dissolved in order and the solu 
tion kept in a colored, tightly corked bottle. The 
above is a stock solution and should be diluted with 
one part of water for use. 

Following development, the films are placed in the 
hardening short-stop bath for one minute, fixed until 
clear, washed for about a minute and printed wet. 

There are two generally accepted methods for mak 
ing a print from a wet negative. The best and easiest 
is to omit washing the film and to place it, still wet 
with hypo, between the glass plates of the enlarger. 
As long as the hypo remains in the film no reasonable 
amount of heat will melt the emulsion and it is an easy 
matter to remove any air bubbles and make the pro 
jected print. Do not under any circumstances, how 
ever, rinse the film in water before printing, as then the 
least trace of water will result in the emulsion melting 
as soon as heat is applied. Occasionally a trace of 
white will appear on the film during the printing proc- 
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ess, but this will clear when it is replaced in the hypo 
and has no effect on the projected image. The film 
should always be refixed and washed in the usual man 
ner after printing. 

A second method for making a print from a wet 
negative is to wash the negative for a minute or two and 
then place it in a glycerine sandwich. To do this, 
spread a thin coat of glycerine over each glass plate, 
insert the film, and print in the usual manner. This 
method has a slight disadvantage over the wet hypo 
method, in that it not only takes longer but has a tend 
ency to soften the projected image. It is also difficult 
to avoid air bubbles. 

If the photographer has at least half an hour in which 
to deliver the prints, it is advisable to dry the nega 
tives by heat, as not only is it easier to work with dry 
film, but the prints will be sharper and freer from spots. 
Forced drying can be carried on over an ordinary gas 
stove, and, if the films are treated with wood alcohol 
or rapid drying fluid before the heat is applied, they 
will dry in from three to five minutes. Forced drying 
gives the finest possible grain from any developer, as 
most grain is formed by the clumping of silver grains 
during drying. 

In keeping with the speed of the above processes, the 
finished print can either be dried on a chrome plate 
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over a gas burner, a process which should not take 
longer than two minutes, or by rinsing it in alcohol 
and burning off the fluid. The latter method requires 
but thirty or forty seconds. 

There are occasions when the photographer knows 
that he has to underexpose his negative to a consider 
able extent. In these cases development should either 
be carried on in undiluted D-yz or with the maximum 
energy formula D-8z. 

The D-8z formula follows: 

Water (i25F. or 52C.) 750 can 

Wood alcohol 48 con 

Metol 14 g 

Sodium sulphite, dry 52.5 g 

Hydroquinone 14 g 

Caustic soda 8.8 g 

Potassium bromide 8.8 g 

Water to make 1000 ccm 

Development in either solution should be for be 
tween four and five minutes at approximately 68 F. 
When it is found necessary to resort to this procedure, 
it is advisable either to print from the wet negative or 
to dry the film by heat as described above. If allowed 
to dry normally, the grain resulting from the use of 
either of these solutions will be so pronounced as to 
prohibit enlargements beyond two or three diameters, 
and even with forced drying, an 8 by 10 enlargement, 
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or about six diameters, is all that can be expected from 
a double frame 35 mm negative. In the larger film 
sizes, however, this is not a serious drawback, and 6 by 
6 cm and 2% by 3 1 /4 film users will find that they can 
use either solution with little difficulty. Both devel 
opers are intended primarily for underexposed nega 
tives and yield hard, contrasty images if the exposure 
has approached normal. 

If a negative developed in this manner is still too thin 
to print on contrast paper, there is one more dodge that 
may save it. Using a slow process film, make a contact 
positive from the original negative and from this make 
one or more negatives, depending on the degree of con 
trast needed. The two or more negatives are then 
placed in exact register and printed together. Often it 
will be found necessary to make as many as four or five 
duplicate negatives, but this dodge will save practically 
any picture, no matter how badly underexposed. 

In making your prints use 8 by 10 or 7 by 9 glossy, 
single weight paper and strive for maximum contrast 
and detail. Editors and engravers like full-range, con 
trasty prints in which the blacks are black, the whites 
really white, and the tones in between are fully repre 
sented. A perfect picture for a newspaper reproduc 
tion is not as pleasing to the eye as it might be, but 
many pleasing pictures will not make good cuts. 
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These full scale prints can be made in only one way 
and that is by the use of maximum exposure and maxi 
mum development. The standard solution, used in 




Pictures of little-known sports, such as this curling match, are 
often more easily sold than pictures of well-known events 
(Plaubel Makina, 1/200 at f :i6, synchronized flash, Panchro- 

Press.) 

almost every newspaper darkroom in the country, is 
D-y2 diluted 1:1. A medium or contrast grade of 
paper will usually be found superior to normal or soft 
for a majority of pictures. Using the more contrasty 
grades of paper, however, requires more work, and the 
operator must be careful to dodge in faces and other 
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highlights to prevent them from blocking up in the 
print. 

If 7 despite dodging, a face or other portion of a pic 
ture does not seem to be coming up rapidly enough, it 
is advisable to massage it with a finger moistened with 
developer. The heat of the finger enables the devel 
oper to work more rapidly than on surrounding por 
tions of the paper, and the rubbing action aids the heat 
in bringing out detail. In this manner dense portions 
of a negative may be printed on contrast paper without 
having the thin portions become so black as to lose all 
detail. 

If even this does not bring out detail, then the 
worker may have to moisten his finger in the stock solu 
tion of developer and in this way gain further develop 
ing action. 

Each worker, of course, has his favorite printing 
paper, but for straight news work the chloro-bromide 
papers will be found to be more satisfactory than the 
bromides. Most bromide papers tend to be too soft 
for first class newspaper prints and even their contrast 
grades are less contrasty than medium or even normal 
chloro-bromide emulsions. The fact that the chloro- 
bromide papers are considerably slower than the 
straight bromides enables the operator to have more 
control over the printing process, especially if it is 
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found necessary to resort to dodging. This kind of 
paper also yields a better scale of blacks and its greater 
latitude is a safeguard against incorrect exposures, thus 
making it easier to obtain perfect prints without using 
a series of test strips for each negative. 

It is important to have a full supply of each grade of 
paper always on hand. Most companies supply their 
paper in four or five grades of contrast, ranging from 
soft to hard or extra hard. By using several brands of 
paper, however, it will be found possible to secure at 
least six or seven different degrees of contrast, more 
than enough to take care of all average needs. 

Another good plan is to have a few sheets of slow 
chloride paper and a package or two of fast bromide 
paper. Exceptionally thin negatives may sometimes 
print too rapidly for even the chloro-bromides to 
handle safely and at the same time most workers at 
some time or another have been called upon to make 
prints from negatives that are so dense that an exposure 
of from twenty to thirty minutes is required on a con 
trast grade of chloro-bromide. 

In making the print, the exposure should be timed so 
that prolonged development will not make the blacks 
too black. The print should develop out fully in about 
three minutes, but it should be so exposed that it can 
be left in the developer for an additional five minutes 
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without becoming noticeably darker. This timing, of 
course, must be determined by the individual worker, 
as it is dependent not only on the enlarger used, but 
on the density of the negative. Most news photogra 
phers, after a few years' experience, become so adept at 
printing that they are able to tell within a second or 
two the exact exposure a print will take by merely glanc 
ing at the density of the projected image on the easel. 

The enlarger can be either of the condenser or the 
diffusion type, each one possessing certain character 
istics which may be preferred by the individual pho 
tographer. Among miniature workers the condenser 
type is the more popular, as it gives a higher degree of 
contrast from a soft negative, thus aiding in keeping 
grain at a minimum. This type of enlarger also yields 
a sharper image, but has the disadvantage of making 
small spots more noticeable. 

The free-lance photographer should not bother to 
remove small spots from his prints. Most spots do not 
show in an engraving and if one is large enough so that 
it might show, the newspaper's staff artist or the en 
graver will remove it. 

In finishing prints there is just one test that can be 
applied for quality and that is: 

If you are the least bit doubtful about the print, 
throw it away and make another. 



7 
SUBJECTS 

Important as the technical quality of news photo 
graphs may be, the selection of the proper subject mat 
ter is vastly more so, and it is here that many amateurs 
fail when attempting to sell pictures for publication. 
Some photographers, no matter how technically excel 
lent their work may be, will never be able to take a 
satisfactory news picture, for the simple reason that 
they do not know what news is. Similarly, college pro 
fessors of English and otherwise capable fiction writers 
often fail miserably when they attempt to write an ac 
count of a meeting or a lecture for the daily papers. 

The ability to distinguish between what is news and 
what isn't news is something that may be acquired after 
a little training, at least to some degree, by the majority 
of persons. A few seem to be born with an instinctive 
recognition of news, but most of these persons are ac 
tively engaged in newspaper, magazine or publicity 
work. Another group seems to have been born with 
out the slightest news sense and without the ability to 
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acquire it, no matter how much training they receive. 
This group might just as well forget about ever selling 
a news picture and be content to regard photography 
as a hobby with the idea of occasionally selling pictorial 
prints to magazines or placing them in salons. 

Generally speaking, news pictures, or " pix " as they 
are called in the publication offices, can be roughly di 
vided into two classes, spot news and feature. Some 
pictures, of course, are a combination of both, and 
other pictures can be either one or the other depending 
upon the circumstances under which they were taken. 
There is also another kind of pictures which are related 
to, and used with, spot news stories and yet they are 
not, in the strict sense of the word, spot news photo 
graphs. Into this last category fall such pictures as a 
shot of the house in which so and so was murdered or a 
picture of the spot where a serious accident or train 
wreck occurred. 

All of these pictures, no matter to which class they 
belong, are judged by but one standard in the editorial 
office, and that standard is, " Do they tell a story? " 
A picture that tells a story in itself and without the 
necessity of lengthy underlines will sell, providing, of 
course, the opposition papers have not played a similar 
picture too heavily. At the same time a picture that 
doesn't tell a story might just as well be left at home. 
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This policy is often carried to such an extent that a 
technically poor picture that is packed with drama or 
action is preferred to the technically excellent picture 




Firemen working over a girl who has been 
overcome by gas. This type of picture can be 
sold locally and also to the home town paper 
of the victim (Super Ikonta A 7 1/100 at f:ii ? 
synchronized flash, Agfa Superpan.) 
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that tells only part of the story. Any amateur who has 
a picture that really shows what happened in a flood, 
a fire or an accident should not hesitate to submit the 
picture, no matter how technically bad it may be. 
Good retouchers and artists can work wonders with a 
picture that lacks contrast or detail, or in which some 
of the figures may be out of focus or blurred, but un 
fortunately they can do nothing with a picture that 
lacks human interest. 

Usually only a small percentage of the amateur cam 
eraman's work will be in the spot news class, the staff 
photographer having the jump on all others when it 
comes to being informed what is happening in his terri 
tory. Even the most alert newspaper staff, on the other 
hand, cannot hope to cover every event that occurs, 
and the amateur photographer who always has his cam 
era ready for action can pick up a fair amount of money 
in even a small city if he knows how to operate and 
uses the right contacts to secure his information. 

Spot news pictures can themselves be divided into 
two classes, scheduled and unscheduled events. The 
first class includes public meetings, dinners, dedica 
tions and similar events, while the second group in 
cludes accidents, fires, floods, murders, raids and other 
events that ordinarily happen without advance warn 
ing. 
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The unscheduled class provides the spectacular 
news pictures, the kind that not only sell the most 
easily but bring the most money. It can easily be seen 




A picture of a bad accident can always be sold (Con tax, open 
and shut with flash at f:i.S 7 DuPont Superior.) 

that the only way to get these shots consistently is to 
keep in touch with the various agencies which are 
called upon to handle the trouble, namely, the police 
and fire departments and the larger garages. The ama 
teur who desires to cash in on this type of picture 
should call on his local fire and police chiefs and ex- 
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plain to them just what he wants. Both departments 
are often fond of publicity and will be glad to have 
someone call you in the event of an important fire or 
accident. A similar arrangement can also be worked 
out with one or two garages that do towing, and they 
often know of accidents long before the police do. 

Unless the amateur is devoting his entire time to 
photography, however, and unless he has facilities for 
rapid handling of prints, this type of picture is not 
likely to prove profitable. The time limit and the 
deadlines of newspapers make it necessary to have the 
print finished within half an hour or an hour after 
the event has occurred and in addition any event that is 
of sufficient importance to warrant purchasing prints 
from free-lances will probably be covered by staff men. 

The photographer should not hesitate to snap such 
spot news pictures as he sees, however, as there is al 
ways the chance that they are just the pictures the paper 
wants. To make sure, though, it is best to call the paper 
and describe the pictures before finishing them or sub 
mitting the undeveloped film. Not all such pictures 
will sell, of course, but the fact that the photographer 
is on the job and the fact that he offers them for sale 
does build up a certain amount of good will. 

The scheduled spot news picture is a far better field 
for the man or woman who likes to pick up money on 
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the side. By watching the daily papers, a list of future 
events can be obtained and by noting the number of 




A typical spot news shot showing the removal 

of an accident victim to a hospital (Speed 

Graphic, 1/200 at f:ii 7 synchronized flash, 

Panchro-Press.) 

inches and the position given each item the photo 
grapher can form some idea of the events the paper is 
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most likely to illustrate. The paper's photographers 
will usually be assigned to cover the events that carry 
the most lineage and the editors will not usually be 
interested in events that are but briefly mentioned un 
less there is a possible opportunity for some exceptional 
pictures. Between these two extremes there will be 
found a number of events each week which the paper 
would be glad to cover if it had sufficient men or 
time and of which there is an excellent chance of sell 
ing a picture or two. At a great many of these dinners, 
meetings or whatever they may happen to be, the head 
of the organization in charge calls the newspapers and 
asks them if it would be possible to have a reporter and 
photographer present, so by contacting this man, or 
the club's publicity chairman, it is usually possible for 
the amateur to find out whether or not the news 
paper photographers will cover. If the paper is not 
planning to cover, the photographer should explain 
to the representative of the organization just what 
he is trying to do and ask if he can take a few pic 
tures with the possibility that they might be printed. 
In almost every instance the club will be glad to have 
the chance of additional publicity and will generally 
have someone on hand to help collect names and 
other data. The time element is not as important here 
as it is in the case of unscheduled pictures and the 
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prints can usually be submitted sometime the follow 
ing morning or afternoon. 

Big events, such as ice carnivals, festivals and cele 
brations, are usually covered by staff photographers, 
but it is often possible to sell a few pictures that the 
staff men do not bother with to supplement their work. 
If the staff man confines his pictures to the activities of 
the participants, then it is sometimes possible to sell a 
layout of pictures covering the meet from the specta 
tor's angle. The question of just what to take in cases 
like this can be determined by watching the staff men 
to see what they miss and by selecting additional sub 
jects of equal interest. Usually it will not be possible 
to sell more than three or four additional pictures at 
most, but many editors are glad to buy a few shots to 
round out a layout or series and the better the selection 
the amateur has to offer the greater chance he has. 

The miniature user has the advantage of being able 
to take a large number of pictures of such events and 
because of this he is more apt to have something the 
editor desires than has the photographer who takes but 
one or two pictures with his large camera. 

Incidentally, in submitting your pictures to the paper 
do not make your own layout unless it has been re 
quested in advance. Many editors will consider a lay 
out as one picture and will pay for it accordingly, while 
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if the separate prints are submitted payment will be 
made for each one used. 

Whatever profit and pleasure there may be in spot 
news work is more than doubled in feature picture 
work, for it is here that any photographer who has a 
knack for taking pictures may make considerable 
money without interference with his regular business 
or pleasure. Feature pictures are nothing more than 
human interest pictures and almost every subject under 
the sun has something of human interest about it if the 
photographer is alert enough to see it and to take a pic 
ture of it. Pictures of people, especially those who are 
different from the average run of people, head the list, 
but animals, places and things all make equally accept 
able subjects. 

In the matter of feature pictures each paper has its 
own standards and its own preferences. This differ 
ence is largely a personal one and is determined by the 
person in charge of the selection of photographs. As 
might be expected, the picture editor tries to give the 
readers pictures he thinks they will enjoy, but at the 
same time his own preference enters into the selection 
and it is a good plan to play up to his weaknesses in 
subject matter. Before submitting any feature pic 
tures it is advisable that the free-lance carefully study 
the pictures in each of the papers to which he intends 
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to submit pictures, to determine the type most gener 
ally run. One paper in my city, for example, will run 
practically any imposed pictures of children it can ob- 




This has the essence of good news; names, contrast, gradation 
and action. At the left is Oswald Heck, Speaker of the New 
York State Assembly, at the right is Mrs. Walter Scott 
McNab, upstate New York Women's Republican Club presi 
dent (Robot, i/ioo at f:8 7 synchronized flash, DuPont 

Parpan.) 

tain, another leans toward pictorial shots of buildings 
and places throughout the city and surrounding area, 
while a third likes pictures of pretty girls doing almost 
anything a little out of the ordinary. Not that each of 
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these papers will not run all three types of pictures or 
any other type that may be taken by their staff men or 
submitted by a free-lance, but they each have their own 
preferences. 

Feature pictures may be either in series, layouts or 
as single pictures. If you can sell an editor any sort 
of idea at all, the series is probably the best plan, for 
in addition to bringing in a regular contribution to 
your income it establishes you with both the paper's 
staff and its readers. Any number of good series are 
available and topics easy to secure without repetition. 
The old Albany Kniclcerboclcer-Press for a period of 
several months ran a weekly series entitled, " You Know 
These Buildings, But Do You Know Their Beauty? " 
The pictures were simply shots of prominent buildings 
photographed at such an angle as to bring out the 
unusual and the beautiful portions of their architec 
ture. Actually some of the buildings photographed 
were far from beautiful, but the cameraman did a good 
job and if a building showed any possibilities for a 
picture of any kind it was added to the collection. Ap 
pearing each Sunday, each building was covered in 
four or five pictures and the photographer who made 
them secured recognition for his work over the entire 
area in addition to the money involved. As far as the 
writer knows, this series has not been attempted in any 
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other city and if well done should prove a good seller, 
especially to a Sunday newspaper. 

Two or three years ago a New York paper ran a 
series of informal pictures of babies. The shots in 
cluded pictures of the youngsters eating, sleeping or 
playing and were well received by both the paper and 
the public. This is an example of a series that has been 
done over and over again, yet it is almost certain to sell 
to any newspaper that hasn't carried it for a year or 
two. Naturally the photographer must make his own 
variations on any series that has been used before and 
here he might have children with their playthings, or 
a series of classroom shots, or even better, a series of 
children with their pets. This last suggestion, by the 
way, would be an especially easy one to sell, as by se 
lecting children with dogs the series would appeal to 
persons interested in both children and dogs. 

A mid-western paper carried a similar series with 
school girls as subjects, a southern paper with young 
society women and a New York state paper with busi 
ness men. During the fall of 1935 one of the Hearst 
group carried a series called, " You Know These Men, 
But What Do You Know About Them? " This series 
featured candid shots of well-known persons about the 
city, not necessarily rich or famous men, but the corner 
newsboy, the train crier, the weather man, the blind 
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apple-salesman and in general those persons who are 
seen on the streets of any city, day after day, and yet 
about whom the average passer-by knows nothing. 

Possible subjects for series feature pictures are almost 
unlimited, but the following list will serve as a guide 
for those who have not yet had sufficient training to 
recognize picture possibilities. In approaching a pic 
ture series it is best to adopt the attitude of a visitor 
coming to the city for the first time. Almost every 
photographer is surrounded with interesting and po 
tentially profitable possibilities but, having seen them 
every day for thirty or forty years, it is often hard to 
visualize them as a possible series. 

Among the suggestions for series may be included: 

1. Building series: Churches, historical buildings, 
unusual buildings, different types of architecture, 
changes in buildings over a period of years, and 
even haunted houses. 

2. Scenes: City and county parks, unusual views of 
the city or sections of the city, municipal parking 
lots, market places, factories, shopping centers 
and activities, railroad yards, docks and nearby 
mountain or water resorts. 

3. People: Interesting people, unusual people, 
prominent people, children, babies, young moth 
ers and school children. 
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4. Animals: Unusual friendships between dogs and 
cats, cats and birds, etc., " educated " animals, 
strange pets, native birds, native animals, animals 
at local zoo, children's pets. 

5. Things: Street cleaning devices, railroads, trains, 
boats, and novel playthings or inventions. 

In short, almost anything that has the least bit of 
interest about it offers possibilities for a series of fea 
ture pictures and the photographer who uses his im 
agination need never fear a shortage of subject material. 

The feature layout is similar to the feature series in 
that a number of different things are included at one 
time. Thus instead of running one unusual building 
a week for a period of several weeks the paper may pre 
fer a layout of seven or eight buildings at the same 
time. In the same manner that the separate topics 
in a series are related to one another, so does each pic 
ture in a layout bear a definite connection to every 
other picture in that layout. Pictures chosen for a 
layout are usually a little more spectacular than those 
selected for a series, and for this reason must often be 
better or more striking pictures. It is also generally 
necessary to include a little more underline with each 
layout, including details of each picture printed. 

Like the series, subject possibilities for the layout 
are almost without limit. Any seasonal activity is al- 
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most always good for a sale. Such pictures might in 
clude, say, preparations for spring, harvesting, winter 
shopping, street cleaning, preparations for Christmas 
or Easter, groups of playground pictures and similar 
topics. In addition to those activities having a time 
element it is possible to adapt any of the series ideas 
for layouts. A series of photographs of historical sites 
instead of being run singly can be combined in a layout 
and made just as effective, while the same thing can be 
done with pictures of children, animals or scenes, 

As mentioned before, it is best to submit the indi 
vidual pictures and permit the paper to make its own 
layouts. In addition to the possibilities of securing 
higher pay for single pictures, there is always the prob 
lem of space limitation in newspaper offices and a 
person who is not working on the staff has little oppor 
tunity to know what size or shape layout might be re 
quired on any particular day. If the editor desires you 
to make the layouts yourself, he will give you instruc 
tions regarding these matters. 

In the same manner it is possible to gather material 
for a weekly layout, each layout covering some activity 
that could not otherwise be covered in a single layout 
or a series of single pictures. This material is naturally 
somewhat harder to gather and there is a great deal 
more time and work involved than with either a series 
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or an occasional layout. To compensate for this, pay 
ment is higher, although Sunday newspapers offer 
practically the only market for material of this kind. 




An unusual view of an everyday shot (Robot, 
1/100 at f :8, DuPont Parpan.) 

The last group of feature pictures, the single picture, 
is often the real money maker for the free-lance pho 
tographer. Almost every newspaper in the country, no 
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matter how small, is willing to buy single pictures and 
the time and effort involved in taking them is very 
little as compared to layouts and series. Because of 
the fact that only one picture is taken, the subject 
choice for the single picture is much wider than for 
either of the other types and practically everything 
offers a sales possibility if taken in the right manner. 
All of the series and layout topics can be used for 
single shots, as can almost any everyday object if it 
has any sort of news tie-up or possibilities for an un 
usual shot. Hand an editor a picture of a horse pulling 
a milk truck, for example, and the chances are very 
good that he will turn it down. Place the same horse 
and wagon on a glass platform and photograph it from 
below and its chances of selling are improved two or 
three hundred per cent. The same theory might be 
applied to almost every object within sight, the main 
idea being to get a picture that brings out the unusual 
side of usual things. Few persons would stop to look 
at a picture of a cat, but place the same cat against a 
dark background and finish it to appear as a pair of 
glowing eyes in a pure black field and it should be rather 
easy to sell. A picture similar to this has just been pub 
lished, by the way, so do not try to sell it now. 

In short, the photographer can go a long way to 
ward judging his own pictures if he will ask himself: 
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" If I hadn't taken this picture, would I stop to look 
at it? " 

The same thing applies to pictures of people. With 
the exception of his friends and associates, few persons 
would give a second glance to a picture of Owen D. 
Young seated at his desk. Put a razor in his hand, 
however, and start him shaving and the audience 
would be vastly larger. The psychology of this is quite 
sound. We all like to associate not only pictures but 
everything we see with something about ourselves, and 
a picture of Mr. Young shaving brings him just a little 
bit closer to the average man, even though few of us 
realize it. 

The photographer should not make the mistake, 
however, of taking everything and everybody in strange 
and unusual poses. The blind man on the corner 
should be photographed as he ordinarily appears to a 
passer-by. The average person glancing through the 
paper will then recognize him immediately and will 
pause to see what the picture is about. If the same 
blind man were to be photographed in another loca 
tion or position, the picture might not be recognized 
at first glance and much of its value accordingly lost. 
In the same manner the weather man should be pho 
tographed while examining his instruments or if pos 
sible carrying an umbrella on a day that is apparently 
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sunny and bright. The baker should be taken at his 
oven, or even buying a loaf of bread at a store. In gen 
eral, persons doing something interesting should be 
taken while they are carrying on that activity or while 
engaged in a related activity, although in apparently 
unposed and natural shots . The picture of the weather 
man carrying the umbrella, for example, is interesting 
because it shows a humorous foreknowledge of the 
weather. A shot of him walking in the rain without an 
umbrella would be even better. 

The unfamiliar shot should be resorted to when an 
ordinary point of view is something that we have seen 
so much that interest in it has been lost. Here, the 
different viewpoint commands our attention, and we 
are very apt to wonder how we could have missed the 
interesting feature that is shown in the picture, espe 
cially when we have seen the object or person daily 
over a long period of time. 

As for subject matter for a single feature there is 
little more to be said. Every series or layout can be 
broken down to single pictures and there are any num 
ber of other possible shots that occur daily in both city 
and country areas. The best possible tip that can be 
given the photographer is to study the papers to which 
he intends to submit pictures and choose his subjects 
accordingly. 



8 
TAKING THE PICTURE 

Taking a news picture is no different from taking a 
picture of any other type, with the exception that a 
news photograph is taken with a definite object in mind 
and should conform to the general run of pictures used 
in the publication to which it is to be submitted. 

In addition to the subject matter, the mechanical 
set-up and print job of the publication is an important 
consideration. A brief study of half a dozen different 
newspapers, or even different issues of the same paper, 
will reveal different qualities in printing, and a picture 
that might show up excellently in one paper may repro 
duce poorly in each of the others. Most papers seem 
to have difficulty in securing good blacks in their re 
productions, while almost as many have trouble in 
printing the gray halftones that fall between black and 
white. For this reason pictures in a high key and show 
ing a great deal of white are to be preferred to low key 
pictures, or to pictures in which there are large masses 
of black. This condition is not nearly so bad in the 
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larger cities as it is among small newspapers, and in 
many cases is probably due to poor engraving. Papers 
that have their own engraving departments almost al 
ways have a better print job on their pictures. Another 
reason for poor printing of pictures is 7 of course, the 
use of high-speed presses with quick-drying ink and 
soft paper, and to secure a good reproduction in such 
circumstances, first-class engravings are essential. 

Unfortunately it is not always possible to choose 
subjects, backgrounds and picture locations that will 
combine to give a high-key picture. This is especially 
true of indoor flash shots, when the subjects are stand 
ing some distance from a wall or other background. 
The Photoflash bulb does not light objects at various 
distances evenly and if there are objects or persons in 
the immediate foreground, the distant background, 
no matter how light it is, is likely to photograph as 
dark gray or dull black, the most difficult of all tones 
for good newspaper reproduction. 

Obviously, it is not possible to work with subjects 
in light-colored clothing, or to be able to select light- 
colored backgrounds, for all pictures. In many in 
stances nothing can be done about this except to make 
the print quite contrasty and hope that it will repro 
duce well. In other cases, it may be possible to change 
the appearance of the background by the careful use of 
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either Photoflash or Photoflood bulbs. Take, for ex 
ample, the photographing of a group of three men all 
dressed in black suits. If a light-colored wall is avail 
able for a background, or if the photograph can be 
made out of doors, it will present few difficulties, for 
by careful placing of the subjects white spaces may be 
arranged in such a manner as to balance the dark 
masses of clothing and thus raise the entire key of the 
picture. Such groups, however, always seem to choose 
rooms with dark walls or other unsightly backgrounds 
for their meeting places and the photographer must re 
sort to various dodges if he wishes to avoid the effect of 
three white heads on a pure black background. 

Probably the easiest way of lightening a dark back 
ground is by the use of a second flashbulb behind the 
subject, his body shielding the lens from the direct rays 
of the light. Most synchronizers have provision for 
firing two or more bulbs in unison, or by placing an 
ordinary double light socket on the synchronizer outlet 
an extension cord may be run to the desired location. 
A bulb used in this manner should not be placed in a 
reflector and should be located as near to the center of 
the subject as possible. The light from this bulb will 
serve to give an almost white background if the sub 
jects are standing in the center of a large room or a gray 
background if they are near a black or dark-colored 
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wall. There will also be an outline of back lighting 
around each subject, thus helping to set them off from 
the background. This dodge is practical only on small 
groups, however, as to secure even illumination a sepa 
rate bulb must be used behind each person appearing 
in the picture. 

A variation of this trick is to use a small flashbulb, 
with a long exposure, with a large Photoflood bulb 
placed behind the subject. Depending on the shutter 
speed used, the shade of the background can be con 
trolled from a light to a dark shade of gray. Heavily 
patterned walls may also be eliminated in much the 
same manner. In these cases the second bulb is placed 
in a reflector and its rays cast directly on the objection 
able pattern from as close a distance as possible. On 
development, it will be found that the wallpaper will 
be overexposed in relation to the subjects and when 
printed on a contrast grade of paper the detail in the 
pattern will be lost. 

The photographer who prefers to use high lens 
speed, or a tripod and time exposure instead of flash- or 
floodbulbs, will have far less difficulty with his back 
grounds, as in general they will receive enough light 
to make them appear as a light gray. Care should be 
taken, when using this procedure, to leave the lens at 
as wide an opening as possible in order to throw the 
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background out of focus, as a sharply defined back 
ground detracts from the principal subject of the pic 
ture. The effect of pictures taken in this manner is 




Opening day at Saratoga race track (Robot, 1/100 at f:j.6, 
DuPont Parpan.) 

usually much more natural than of those taken with 
a flash, and because of the lens speed of most minia 
tures this type of work is coming more and more into 
favor with publishers. Its one disadvantage is that 
most photo-electric exposure meters are not sufficiently 
accurate to use safely in weak artificial light and the 
greatest of care must be taken to insure correct expo- 
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sure, a difficulty that the photographer using flash 
bulbs does not encounter. 

In a similar manner, the worker who uses Photoflood 
bulbs for his main source of illumination may also se 
cure natural effects and thus avoid unpleasant back 
grounds. Careful placing of lights is especially impor 
tant for the success of this system and the time required 
to take a photograph is accordingly its chief drawback. 

A few lucky photographers work for newspapers that 
excel in printing blacks and dark grays. These papers, 
among which the entire Hearst chain and most of the 
tabloids are included, use engravings that are some 
what deeper than those generally used and are thus 
able to reproduce pictures with greater accuracy. Pho 
tographers submitting pictures to these papers do not 
have to worry about their backgrounds and tones as 
much as the average worker does, providing, of course, 
that the blacks in their pictures do not so far over 
balance the light areas as to make the print unpleasant 
to the eye. Such a print will reproduce poorly even in 
the best mediums. 

It is expected that the worker will use a little com 
mon sense in finishing his pictures. The group of 
papers listed in the last paragraph all do excellent print 
ing jobs and naturally obtain best results from a full- 
toned print on normal paper. Other papers require 
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extremely contrasty prints in order to make passable 
reproductions, while still others require not only ex 
treme contrast but also plenty of detail in both high 
lights and shadows, the last, by the way, being an ex 
tremely hard combination. The worker will have to 
determine the type of pictures needed by each paper 
by a careful study of those used and by observing how 
his own pictures appear when printed. 

The photographer, however, must watch out for 
more than the color of his backgrounds. Pattern, size 
and general composition of any background is all-im 
portant in every commercial photograph and especially 
so in news pictures, because they affect the entire story 
told by the picture. Naturally, the spot news man has 
little chance to conform with the rules of good compo 
sition and artistic arrangement, but he usually manages 
to place his subjects in appropriate settings. The fea 
ture and portrait photographers have a great deal more 
time in which to take their pictures and so have plenty 
of opportunity not only to arrange good settings but 
to include good composition and arrangement as a mat 
ter of course. 

The rules of composition are too well known to war 
rant a discussion of them in a book on news photo 
graphy. It is sufficient to say that their application to 
news pictures differs little from pictorial work and a 
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knowledge of the basis of good composition makes any 
photographer more valuable to the organization for 
which he is working. Height should always be em 
phasized by vertical lines in both subject and back 
ground and by the use of a cut that is deeper than it is 
wide. Action calls for diagonal composition and lines 
whenever possible and horizontal composition or the 
familiar " S " curve is useful in picturing rest or repose. 
The worker should also master the triangle form of 
composition, as it is especially useful in newspaper 
work, not only for f orcef ulness but for calling attention 
to the principal person or object in a large group. 

Groups, especially large ones, should be arranged in 
such a manner as to have the principal persons or point 
of interest stand out. As in pictorial art this can best 
be done by having all the lines of the picture lead to 
the chief point of interest. A simple way to do this is 
to have a group of persons all looking at the person 
whom the photographer wishes to have stand out, the 
direction of their sight forming the lines that carry the 
reader's eyes to the desired point. Whenever possible 
groups should be limited to approximately five persons. 
If it is necessary to take more than this number, the 
photographer should try to arrange them in such a 
manner as to give the impression of a smaller number 
at first glance, that is, of course, unless it is desired to 
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convey the impression of a crowd or mass meeting. As 
little waste space as possible should appear in the fin 
ished print, not that the editor cannot trim it with his 
scissors but because it creates a better impression when 
the picture is submitted. 

It might also be said that pictures in which there is 
an odd number of persons or objects are easier to handle 
and far more satisfying to the reader than pictures in 
\vhich there is an even number. This is an old rule 
and it has not only been used in pictorial work and 
painting, but in literature and the drama since the days 
of the early Egyptians. Thus, all other things being 
equal, a picture in which there are three or five persons 
stands a slightly better chance of selling than a picture 
in which there is a group of four or six. 

All the mechanical difficulties in the world, how 
ever, cannot equal the difficulties the average photo 
grapher will have with the human element involved in 
taking a picture, and the worker who thinks as much 
about his approach as he does the actual photograph 
ing will find the way much easier. 

People, for the most part, fall into two classes, those 
who are over-eager to have their pictures taken, and 
those who put up an argument every time they see a 
press photographer. A third class may be mentioned; 
those men and women who really amount to some- 
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thing and who are usually glad to give a reporter or 
photographer every possible assistance. This last class 
usually figures in straight news rather than in feature 
pictures, and as a result the average free-lance photo 
grapher rarely has the pleasure of working with them. 

Persons who are over-eager to have their pictures 
taken are usually more trouble than those who argue 
against it. They are the persons who at such an event 
as a card party chase the photographer from room to 
room urging him to take their pictures or insisting on 
crowding their way into a group that has already been 
arranged. Unfortunately these persons cannot be ig 
nored and as the photographer must depend on their 
good will for his weekly earnings he must do his best to 
humor them. Probably the simplest method is to herd 
all of these people into one picture, the cost of a single 
negative and bulb being far less than the trouble in 
volved in arguing with them. If a group has already 
been arranged and unwanted persons insist in getting 
into it, the photographer should ask them to step aside, 
saying that he will take them in his next picture. After 
ward, if inquiries are made as to why the picture was 
never printed, the photographer can explain that it 
failed to turn out or he can pass the buck and say that 
the editor did not have sufficient space to use it. 

A photographer's approach has a great deal to do 
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with a person refusing to be photographed and he 
should adopt the outward attitude that he is doing 
them a favor, rather than receiving one from them. 




A type of feature picture that is fairly easy to sell. These boys 

were winners of a face-making contest (Plaubel Makina, 

1/200 at f:i6, synchronized flash, Panchro-Press.) 

A knowledge of psychology is most helpful in many of 
these cases and the photographer should be able to 
size up his intended subjects before they have the 
chance to refuse. Actually, a person who refuses to be 
photographed seldom means it, most of them appear 
ing to think that being argued into having a picture 
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taken displays a certain amount of modesty. Conse 
quently the approach of " I am doing you a favor " 
usually works. 

Some persons, however, are afraid of ridicule. They 
must be convinced that their picture will receive digni 
fied handling. Others object to publicity of any sort 
and must be told that a certain amount of dignified 
publicity will actually be of benefit to them. For those 
strange people who by their very strangeness become 
newsworthy, the photographer must not only express 
enthusiastic interest in their doings but sometimes 
must even appear as strange as they are while he is work 
ing with them. 

If it is known in advance that a person is a particu 
larly difficult subject, the photographer should sit down 
and chat with him for an hour or so, finally asking for 
permission to take a picture in a casual manner. With 
the miniature this is especially easy as the camera can 
be concealed in the pocket until the proper time. The 
main point in the preliminary conversation is to win 
the subject's confidence and once this is done there is 
rarely any trouble in securing the desired picture. 

One of the hardest subjects I ever had was a sister 
of Jim Braddock. Braddock had just won the world's 
championship boxing title from Max Baer and I wanted 
a picture of the sister together with a statement regard- 
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ing her opinion of this sudden change of fortune. On 
ringing the doorbell, I could see immediately that she 
would never consent to having her picture taken, so I 
sat around talking for an hour or so until her five-year- 
old daughter arrived home from kindergarten. Per 
mission to take the daughter was easily obtained and 
after taking several pictures of the child I asked the 
mother if she wouldn't like to have her picture taken 
with her daughter. By this time she had forgotten all 
about her former refusal and her natural distrust of 
photographers, and posed without hesitation. The re 
sulting picture was one of the best human interest pic 
tures I have ever taken and found a buyer in less than 
an hour. 

On another occasion I argued with a woman for 
more than an hour and as I was convinced that the 
cause was hopeless I started to leave. As I was going 
down the front walk she suddenly opened the door and 
called me back. 

" Fve changed my mind/' she said. " Go ahead 
and take your picture/' 

Another especially hard class consists of persons 
who have been arrested for crime or in other ways have 
become involved with the police. Most such people 
consistently refuse to be photographed if asked and the 
photographer will do well to station himself in an ad- 
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vantageous spot and shoot them as they pass by. Po 
lice officials are usually anxious for publicity and in 
most cases are glad to lead the prisoners by a pre 
arranged spot where the photographer has stationed 
himself. In return for such favors the photographer 
should take a few pictures of the officers from time to 
time and give them free prints. 

Accident and wreck pictures are usually harder to 
obtain. In these cases it is best to take the picture 
without asking permission and to obtain the identifica 
tions from the officer in charge. It is a safe rule never 
to speak to anyone at the scene of an accident until 
after you have taken your news picture and obtained 
the names from the officer. After that the photogra 
pher may approach persons who have not been injured 
and ask them if they wish pictures taken of the scene. 
Insurance companies and persons who are bringing or 
defending suits pay good prices for favorable pictures, 
and if the photographer has the time to appear in court 
to testify regarding his photographs he will be well 
repaid. There are some workers who specialize in tak 
ing accident pictures and apparently make a good 
living. 

As for train and airplane wrecks, the policy is to 
shoot and run. Neither railroad nor airline officials 
care for pictures that show their mediums of transpor- 
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tation smashed and possibly burning, and their em 
ployees have been known to seize photographers' 
plates and cameras and even to attack cameramen. 
Such pictures, however, command a high price, espe 
cially if the accident was a major one, and are easily 
salable not only to individual newspapers, but also to 
syndicates and the news picture magazines. 

Most of the above pictures fall to the lot of the staff 
cameramen, however, and there are few occasions when 
the average free-lance will have to match wits with 
outraged company officials. 

The circumstances surrounding the taking of each 
kind of photograph are so different that it is up to the 
individual worker to decide what procedure is best. 
In extreme cases, or in cases where a picture is ex 
tremely valuable, it will sometimes be found necessary 
to " steal " the shots. Oftentimes a photographer can 
pretend to take a candid shot of an important subject 
and then ask permission for a posed shot on the 
grounds that as he already has a picture anyway he 
might just as well have a good one. To be sure, this is 
rather a highhanded way of going about the matter, 
but it will often work where all else fails. 



9 
SELLING THE PICTURE 

The reason why many amateurs remain amateurs is 
because they do not know how to sell pictures after 
they have taken them. Just why this should be is 
hardly understandable, as newspaper and magazine 
editors all over the world are not only willing to con 
sider good pictures but are actually worrying as to 
where they can get a good selection. On our own 
paper 7 for example, we are faced with the problem 
of finding from twelve to fifteen good local pictures 
for each issue. A majority of these pictures are, of 
course, supplied by the staff photographers, but every 
day there is a market for approximately three or four 
pictures and there is apparently only one free-lance 
photographer to fill it. This man is employed in a 
local factory from eight in the morning until four in 
the afternoon, six days a week, yet he finds ample time 
to make and submit several pictures each week, a ma 
jority of which we are glad to buy. 

A similar situation exists on other publications in 
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almost every city or town in the country, yet for some 
reason nobody seems to care enough about money or 
the satisfaction of seeing work in print to take advan 
tage of it. This is particularly true in the newspaper 
field, as many amateurs send pictures to magazines by 
which they are returned with a printed rejection slip, 
usually because they are not in line with the publica 
tion's needs. It is probable that many of these pictures 
could have been sold to newspapers had the photo 
grapher previously studied his markets. 

Wondering about this situation, I recently asked a 
number of newspaper men and amateur photographers 
their sides of the question and discovered that most 
amateur photographers do not realize that the papers 
are willing to buy pictures and that those who do real 
ize this, experience a severe case of stage fright when 
ever they think of attempting to sell their own pictures. 
The newspaper men, on the other hand, while desiring 
to buy pictures, have no time to round up potential 
photographers, but must wait for such work to be sub 
mitted. 

There is no need for timidity in the photographic 
business, either in taking pictures or in selling them, 
and the timid soul might just as well continue his ef 
forts in some other profession. I do not mean to imply 
that photographers need an extra endowment of self- 
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assurance in order to succeed, but they should be able 
to approach both subjects and editors without any 
hesitation, and tell them what they want and what they 
are doing. 

Selling your first picture should prove a simple mat 
ter, providing, of course, that the subject matter and 
technical quality of your print are up to the paper's 
standards. Take your picture and go to the newspaper. 
Once there do not hesitate at the door or ask the tele 
phone operator or secretary to show you in. Instead 
walk boldly into the editorial office as though you had 
worked there all your life and ask the first person you 
see for the feature editor or for the managing editor, 
who on smaller papers assumes the duties of the feature 
editor. Simply hand him your picture and say: 

" I thought you might like to see this." 

If he likes it, he'll study it for a few moments and 
reply: 

" Guess we can use it. How much do you want 
for it? " 

That will be your cue to say: 

" I'll take your regular rates/ 7 

And that is all there is to it. The editor will take the 
picture and have a reporter or underline man write 
down the identification or a few facts. Better yet, have 
your caption already typed and hand it in along with 
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your picture. A few days later, depending on the time 
element in the picture and the available space in the 
paper, your picture will appear in print, probably la 
beled " staff photo/' A week or two later you will re 
ceive a check for $2.00 or $2.50. 

Asking the editor for regular rates is somewhat of a 
trick on your part. If you had asked for a fiat rate of 
say four or five dollars and if your picture was good 
enough, you might have received it, but by asking for 
regular rates you establish yourself as a sort of photo 
graphic correspondent and thus open the way for fu 
ture sales. Besides, most newspaper editors can't see 
beyond the end of their noses and they will avoid if 
possible paying out a large sum of money at one time, 
even though by so doing they may spend three times as 
much during the course of a month. 

On the other hand, if the editor isn't interested in 
your print, he'll say so in as few words as possible. 
Don't argue with him or bother to ask why he isn't 
interested. Most editors, in their own minds at least, 
are among the busiest people in this world and if you 
once waste time arguing, you'll probably never sell 
that editor a single print. If you encounter the talka 
tive variety, however, sit down and listen to what he 
has to say. It will probably do you a lot of good in 
building up your reputation with him, even though 
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what he has to say on photography may not be of much 
value. There is hardly an editor alive who doesn't be 
lieve that he can take better pictures than his best pho 
tographer, and if you look as though you believe this is 
true, it may actually be of help in selling pictures. 

Assuming that your first picture is sold, you will have 
little difficulty in selling the next few offerings, but 
along about the sixth or seventh picture you'll begin to 
run into a few refusals. The reason for this is purely 
psychological on the editor's part and his reasoning 
goes somewhat as follows: 

" Here's this guy Jones. He's a pretty fair photo 
grapher and can give us about what we need in the way 
of feature pictures. However, he's going to let up on 
both quality and subject matter if he thinks sales are 
too easy, so we'll just refuse a few and he'll make sure 
that his work is good before he brings it in." 

This reasoning works too: I know, for I've used it 
on a dozen different free-lances. For one thing, it ac 
tually insures the quality of work the photographer 
will submit, and for another, it shows whether or not 
the newcomer is really earnest in his desire to sell pic 
tures, or whether he has been struck with a passing- 
fancy and will stop bringing in pictures just when the 
paper has learned to depend on his offerings to supple 
ment the work of its own photographers. 
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After two or three refusals, sales will begin again and 
the photographer can then put forward his ideas for 
feature series or layouts. At this point such ideas 




Snapped from a spectator's seat at a football game. This pic 
ture could be sold to any paper in the vicinity not covering 
the game (Kodak Vollenda, 1/300 at ^4.5, Eastman Super- 
sensitive.) 

might sell, and if they are well worked out they prob 
ably will sell. Editors are apt to be a little skeptical of 
these first efforts as they are suspicious of any plan 
designed to take money from a paper for a long period 
of time, especially as they have no assurance that hav 
ing once started a series, the photographer will finish 
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it, and a series that is abruptly broken off in the middle 
is a very embarrassing thing for an editor to explain to 
his readers. 

After the photographer is firmly established with one 
paper he will find that the going is much easier, for 
not only will the editor buy almost everything he has 
to offer, but he will supply tips and leads for pictures 
that his own staff is too busy to cover. The ambitious 
worker, or the photographer who has plenty of spare 
time, will, however, begin to think about branching 
out to other papers. This is accomplished in exactly 
the same manner in which the first paper was ap 
proached and preferably without reference to work for 
other papers unless this information is requested . This 
branching out is best done in papers in nearby cities 
or towns, for it is hardly ethical to sell pictures to two 
competing papers in the same city. In all cases it is 
best that papers to which the photographer is selling 
be within driving distance of his home, as submission 
by mail to newspapers is probably the surest way there 
is of not selling pictures. 

The rates received for pictures of this type will vary 
from $1.00 in the smaller towns to from $3.00 to $5.00 
in the larger cities, and the ambitious free-lance pho 
tographer will find that he is able to pick up from $8.00 
to $10.00 a week for each paper he serves. 
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If the editors to whom you are selling are like most 
editors, they are greatly interested in the possibilities 
of the miniature camera in press photography, and 
when you talk to them in their less busy moments you 
might explain that you are using this type of camera 
and demonstrate in what manner it is suited to their 
work. In addition to building up a certain amount of 
good will, these talks may prove of value, for should 
assignments arise for which a miniature would be the 
preferred camera, you are almost certain to be asked 
to try it. 

Selling a spot news picture for the first time is en 
tirely different from selling a feature picture. In the 
event of a good accident or fire picture the photogra 
pher should take his undeveloped film directly to the 
newspaper office and explain briefly just what he has. 
If the editor is interested he will have the films devel 
oped in his own darkroom while you wait. 

Payment for spot news pictures usually is consid 
erably higher than for feature pictures and for an ex 
clusive shot of some unusual event or accident the 
photographer is safe in asking for approximately $io ? 
depending more than anything else on how bad the 
accident was and how many persons were killed in it. 
In the case of accidents, fires, arrests and other events 
the photographer should be careful to confirm his 
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identifications with the police officer or official in 
charge, as the wrong name on an arrest or accident pic 
ture is not only likely to plunge the paper into a libel 
suit but to end the career of the photographer as well. 
Most officials are glad to cooperate if the photographer 
explains his purpose. If identification cannot be se 
cured at the scene of the event, take the pictures to the 
paper anyway and the editor will have his police re 
porter check on the facts later. 

A photographer who is known to the paper may call 
the office from the scene of an accident or fire and ask 
if they desire pictures, but this approach is not to be 
recommended to the worker trying to sell his first print 
to a particular paper. An editor receiving a call from 
an unknown person will first check with police head 
quarters to see if such an event has really taken place, 
and if it sounds good enough he will probably send one 
of his own photographers rather than trust the assign 
ment to someone of whom he has never heard. 

After working for local papers for a few months, most 
photographers begin to look toward the national news 
services and magazines. The method of breaking in 
here is practically the same as with the local papers, ex 
cepting that most submissions will necessarily be by 
mail, or by train or air express. The chief difference 
between pictures used by national and local publica- 
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tions is that of subject interest, and an}* photograph 
containing subject matter of national interest is easy 
to sell to either the metropolitan papers or the national 
news services. In some cases it is a good plan to write 
the editors of these publications and inform them of 
events of national interest that are scheduled to take 
place in communities where they are not covered. 
Simply explain what the event is and ask if you can 
cover. It is often a good plan to include a note from 
your local editor as a reference. In such a letter the 
photographer should never state his qualifications or 
experience. If he can handle a camera the editor will 
know it the minute he sees the print, and if the worker 
does a good job on one assignment he will probably be 
asked to cover other events in the community from 
time to time. The man who describes his qualifica 
tions at length in a letter marks himself as a novice 
right at the start, and an editor is not apt to order his 
pictures unless there is no other possibility of coverage. 
Feature pictures to distant cities can be sent through 
the mails, but spot news shots must be sent by train 
or air express. The term express as used here must 
not be confused with the American Railway Express. 
Sending a picture by train express means that the pho 
tographer gives it to a conductor or porter on a train 
and tells him that a representative of such and such a 
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publication will call for it at a certain city. The pho 
tographer then wires the paper and tells them the num 
ber of the train, the time it will arrive and the number 
of the car on which the porter or conductor will be 
stationed. The man who picks the pictures up will 
usually give the trainman something for his trouble, 
but it is a good plan to tip him at the start as well. 

For longer trips or where greater speed is demanded, 
the photographer can avail himself of similar service 
by airplane, while for short runs busses or trolley cars 
may be used. 

Selling to the news picture magazines such as Time, 
Life, Look, News-Week, etc., is carried on in much 
the same manner, excepting that for all pictures that 
are not strictly spot news it will save the photographer 
time and postage to write the editor first and ask him 
if he is interested. Payment from magazines of this 
type is usually $5.00 or more, per picture, although in 
nearly all cases they insist on all rights, and thus limit 
the photographer's chances for additional sales to sec 
ondary publications. Much the same thing holds true 
in dealing with the syndicates and wire services, and 
if the photographer feels that he has an exceptional 
picture he may often make more money on it by selling 
it to several different publications, after first making 
certain that they do not cover the same fields. 
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Another good field, especially for the beginner, is the 
trade journal group. These magazines pay rates for 
photographs that are equal to the highest paid by 
quality magazines or by syndicates, and competition is 
almost non-existent. Each of these publications, how 
ever, has its own style and uses photographs that are 
very much alike, and it is highly advisable to write 
the editor and request sample copies. These copies 
should be studied carefully before pictures are sub 
mitted. Many professional photographers make ex 
cellent livings by selling pictures to these magazines, 
but a large majority of amateurs are not even aware of 
their possibilities as markets. In numbers alone there 
are probably more trade journals than any other single 
class of magazine, and they offer a fruitful field for the 
worker who is willing to study their exacting require 
ments before attempting to submit pictures. 

Most of the other magazines can be classed together 
as far as selling pictures to them is concerned. This 
group includes the popular magazines, travel maga 
zines, certain of the quality magazines, the so-called 
variety magazines and some others. At the present 
time a comparatively small group of men, headed by 
such masters of the photographic art as Eduard 
Steichen, H. Armstrong Roberts, Don Wallace, and 
until recently Cecil Beaton, are supplying a majority 
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of their work and newcomers must display real ability 
before they can hope to attain frequent sales. Rates 
here are excellent and for special assignments may 
range from one or two hundred to several thousand 
dollars. 

For these magazines it is a good plan to watch the 
advertising rather closely. Thus publications carrying 
a great deal of automobile advertising will not be likely 
to purchase a picture depicting a bad accident, nor will 
a magazine in which there is a considerable amount of 
liquor advertising consider a series of pictures showing 
the effect of alcohol on the human mind and body. 

We might also mention some of the photographic 
journals which offer markets for amateur and profes 
sional pictures. Established magazines, such as Amer 
ican Photography and Camera, clo not buy photo 
graphs for use as illustrations alone, although the 
former publication conducts an annual contest from 
which illustrations for the magazine are chosen. Sev 
eral of the newer magazines will buy almost any picture 
of interest to a photographically minded audience, for 
which they pay from $10 to $25 a picture. The com 
petition in these markets is very intense and unless the 
worker is unusually good at pictorial photography, he 
should not make them the principal object of his sales 
efforts. 



10 

THE STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 

Many a young man joining the staff of a paper as a 
miniature camera specialist has found that he is practi 
cally isolated from the other staff photographers, espe 
cially if he uses the miniature to the exclusion of the 
standard four by five press camera or even the three and 
a quarter by four and a quarter. The older photogra 
phers and picture editors seem to think that the minia 
ture is a plaything more than anything else, and not a 
very useful plaything at that. As a result, the camera 
man who is using it for the first time on a paper is apt 
to find himself in the midst of many strange and appar 
ently pointless assignments, and the results he pro 
duces will determine the future of his position. This 
attitude, of course, will not be found on newspapers 
where the miniature has been used for several years, 
but there are many hundreds of small daily papers that 
have yet to try it in their work. Consequently the 
miniature user is apt to find that his work differs con 
siderably from that of the other photographers. This 
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is more than compensated for, however, by the fact 
that the management will be watching for outstanding 
results from the small camera and will be more likely 
to reward the miniature specialist for producing them 
than they would a regular cameraman. Their reason 
ing seems to be that anyone who can produce pictures 
with a gadget like a Leica or Contax must be good! 

In the larger cities, the miniature is used almost as 
frequently as the big cameras, and the men using it 
exclusively have much the same type of assignments as 
do the men using the standard sizes. It is true that the 
profession has not welcomed the miniature with open 
arms, but there is a decided trend toward the smaller 
negative sizes, which is evident in the present substitu 
tion of the three and a quarter by four and a quarter 
Speed Graphic for the four by five Graphic and Gra- 
flex. One result of this trend can be seen in the equip 
ment used by Associated Press and International News 
Photos photographers, each man being supplied with 
both a Speed Graphic and a Contax, the latter with a 
Sonnar f: 1.5 lens. Many of the larger papers follow 
this practice in assigning their equipment and a few 
of them have even added the Robot to the list, thus 
giving each man three cameras. The two miniatures 
slip almost unnoticed into the case used for the large 
camera, synchronizer and flashbulbs, and are used 
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either interchangeably with the standard outfit, or for 
those pictures where the miniature is the preferred 
camera. In this way each photographer is ready for 
practically any type of picture that might be assigned 
to him. 

The amateur photographer who cares more about 
his camera than he does about his present job can prob 
ably do nothing better than to get a job as staff photo 
grapher on some newspaper. About the only way to do 
this is to sell pictures to the paper in mind on a free 
lance basis until there is an opening on the photo 
graphic staff, or until the editor, after lengthy consulta 
tions with the advertising and business managers, feels 
that it is time to add another photographer to the pay 
roll. When this day comes the editor will telephone 
the photographer who has been supplying him with 
pictures and ask him to drop by at the office. When 
the photographer arrives there, he will find the editor 
beaming with smiles. 

" Good morning, Smith/' he will probably say. 
" Sit down/ 7 

Smith will sit down, wondering what is coming off. 
Never having seen the editor smile before he will be 
quite justified in being suspicious. After considerable 
beating around the bush and talk of pictures and 
weather, all of which will be intended to disarm the 
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photographer, the editor will say: " We've been check 
ing up and find that we need another staff photogra 
pher. Your work has been pretty good, so I thought 
Fd see how you would like to work here/ 7 

Smith will be a little flustered, but will manage to 
reply that he would like it very much. The editor will 
ask him how much he wants with startling suddenness, 
knowing that if Smith has time to think it over, he will 
probably ask for more than he would on the spur of 
the moment. 

If Smith's answer is below the usual rate, it will be 
snapped up in an instant, but if it is more than the 
editor was planning to pay him, considerable dickering 
will follow. 

In the average-size city of, say, 100,000 population, 
the photographer can expect to receive from $3 5 to $45 
at the start and from $65 to $75 after a few years ex 
perience. In the larger cities his pay may run anywhere 
from $100 a week up, depending on his ability to take 
pictures and his ability to persuade the management 
into giving him more money, the last quality being even 
more important than the first. In the small cities and 
semi-rural areas, the photographer's pay is rather un 
certain, and it would be hard to state just what the gen 
eral average is. Several photographers who are friends 
of mine, however, hold positions on weekly papers 
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situated in country towns and they make between $25 
and $35 for a three- or four-day week. 
The photographer, however, will usually make con- 




A seasonable shot which will find a ready sale at Christmas or 

Easter time (Plaubel Makina ? 1/200 at f:i6 ? synchronized 

flash, Panchro-Press.) 

siderably more than his weekly salary. Many organi 
zations will want extra prints of the picture that has 
been used in the paper, while many other people will 
seek to buy pictures of accidents or news events in 
which they figured. The usual price for this work is 
one dollar for a seven by nine or eight by ten single 
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weight glossy print and during the course of the week 
the photographer will find that he will average between 
ten dollars and twelve dollars for these extra prints. In 
addition there are opportunities to sell pictures of acci 
dents to insurance companies, and the occasional 
chance to sell an exceptional news shot to magazines 
or the news services. In addition, most papers also 
permit the photographer to use their equipment for his 
own use and, providing his demands are not excessive, 
provide him with film, flashbulbs and other items for 
a few personal pictures. 

The life of a staff photographer is not all that the 
motion pictures would make it appear. Rarely indeed 
does the cameraman find himself involved in attempts 
to kidnap wealthy bankers, nor will he find that the 
managing editor will fire him on Wednesday evening 
and then call him up the next morning to find out why 
he didn't come to work. Instead, the news photogra 
pher soon finds that life on a newspaper is more or less 
routine. True, there are the occasional exciting assign 
ments, but on the whole the cameraman spends his 
time covering routine meetings, social events, athletic 
meets, and run-of-the-mill accidents and fires. In time 
it becomes apparent that some of the staff men have 
their own specialties and if the staff is large enough, 
one man may take on a majority of the sport pictures, 
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another most of the society pictures, and a third gen 
eral news pictures. 

Another aspect of newspaper photography is al 
most commercial in its application. This includes 
photographs for the advertising, business and promo 
tion departments. For the most part these pictures 
will be of the straight commercial type, and will show 
interiors and exteriors of new buildings, formal open 
ings of stores, new products and similar commercial 
subjects. Most of these pictures are handled by pho 
tographers working for the editorial department, and 
must be taken with wide-angle lenses and tripods. The 
pictures will also be expected to compare favorably 
with the eight by ten contact prints submitted by com 
mercial photographers and, because of this, most of 
the work will be taken care of with one of the larger 
cameras, the miniature specialist rarely being asked to 
take any of these pictures. 

When the miniature user first joins the staff of a 
paper, he will find himself regarded with suspicion by 
editors and photographers alike and he will be given as 
signments on which it really doesn't make much differ 
ence whether the pictures turn out or not. These 
assignments will include pictures of persons being in 
terviewed, second rate social, and sports events. Ap 
parently it does not make much difference how good 
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the resulting pictures of these events may be, for the 
miniature man will go right on making them until he 
gets his first real break. 

This break may come in one of two ways. An im 
portant accident, fire or other important event may find 
the paper without coverage and the editor will have to 
chance sending " the new man with his plaything/ 7 
If the new photographer keeps his head and turns in a 
set of good pictures, he will find that he has become a 
member of the photographic staff almost overnight, 
and in the future he may expect his regular share of 
first-class assignments. 

A second break may occur on one of those few occa 
sions when the regular cameramen are unable to se 
cure a picture of an especially important event such as 
a trial or public meeting. The miniature man will 
then be dispatched to the scene on the chance that 
he might be able to do something, and if he can bring 
back a set of pictures, the staff will begin to think of him 
in terms of a photographer. 

On most papers the photographer is supplied with 
a large camera and a miniature. If he already owns a 
miniature and prefers to use the instrument with which 
he is familiar, provision will be made to purchase films 
and other supplies for it. It is then up to the camera 
man to use which camera he deems best for a particu- 
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lar assignment. In most cases it will be found that the 
miniature will handle everything that the larger outfit 
will, in addition to being easier to carry and cheaper to 
run. As a general rule, though, the photographer 
should never use the miniature on assignments where 
it is possible to make but one exposure. The small 
negative is too easily ruined by one small scratch or 
pinhole to risk everything on one picture, while a slight 
defect on a large negative rarely makes much diEerence. 

Unlike the free-lance, the staff man has few worries 
about the subjects for his pictures. His picture editor 
states, usually in no uncertain terms, just about what 
he w r ants and it is up to the photographer to get it. 
General poses, arrangements and lighting are usually 
left entirely up to the photographer and he should use 
as much care, or more, in taking a picture for the paper 
as he would in taking the same picture for himself. 
Naturally, all pictures cannot be carefully arranged or 
lighted, but if most of the work turned in is good, a slip 
now and then will be overlooked. 

Oftentimes the photographer will be given an as 
signment such as, " Get a spring layout/' or, " Pick up 
some human interest shots that we can use for a Christ 
mas advance/ 7 In these cases the photographer must 
rely on his own experience and judgment to secure pic 
tures which will be pleasing to the editor and he should 
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take them on the same basis of selection used by the 
free-lance photographer. 

In almost all instances the photographer will find it 
advisable to arrange for pictures of meetings, social 
events and similar happenings by telephone. This not 
only saves the photographer's time, but the persons ap 
proached are usually much easier to deal with if they 
have been given an opportunity to get ready for the pic 
ture. Much the same thing applies to nearly all events, 
and the photographer who asks the person in charge 
to assist him will usually get better pictures than the 
photographer who does not bother with prearrange- 
ments. 

There is only one rule that really applies to the staff 
photographer and that is: " Get the picture/' The 
man who comes back with good pictures on nine as 
signments won't hold his job very long if he comes back 
pictureless, or without an iron-clad excuse, on the 
tenth. The point is that on assignments a picture 
must be obtained and if it is impossible to secure a pic 
ture of the principal subjects or objects, then the pho 
tographer must use his brains and get some pictures 
that are at least related to the story. Supposing, for ex 
ample, in the case of a bad accident, that the photo 
grapher arrives too late to secure pictures of either of 
the automobiles or the injured persons. Perhaps there 
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was a cat or dog in one of the cars and the animal es 
caped injury. The photographer should then get a 
picture of the pet. Failing in this, he should round up 
a police officer or automobile club official and show 
him examining the scene of the accident. No effort 
should be spared to get a picture of some sort, even if 
the editor decides later not to use it, and the man who 
always brings back a picture is as sure of his job as any 
one can be. 
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SPECIALTIES 

Just as every doctor or lawyer has a particular type 
of case on which he likes to work best, the photogra 
pher, whether he is a free-lance or a staff cameraman, 
will soon discover that in his usual type of general work 
there will be an unusually large percentage of a certain 
kind of pictures. For the free-lance, of course, this is 
a matter of either choice or the discovery that a certain 
type of picture is a good seller, but for the staff man it is 
often brought about by editorial recognition of the fact 
that he is particularly adept at a certain class of pic 
tures, so that whenever such pictures are needed the 
photographer will probably be assigned to cover them. 

It can safely be said that there is no universal camera, 
although with a little coaxing and a knowledge of a 
few tricks, almost any camera can be made to handle 
any photographic job in a more or less satisfactory 
manner. The modern miniature has been designed as 
a camera for universal use, and because of the available 
accessories it requires a lot less coaxing to handle most 
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jobs than does a larger camera. The newcomer should 
not burden himself with expensive accessories, how 
ever, until he, or his editors, have decided in which field 
he is to specialize. General work requires little more 
than a camera and sunshade, and it is not until a great 
deal of specialized work is contemplated that an in 
vestment in supplementary equipment will prove really 
necessary. 

Probably the most frequent specialized job that the 
news photographer is called upon to handle is portrai 
ture. Frankly, news cameramen have not had much 
success in this field, and most papers prefer to use a 
standard studio picture rather than to depend on the 
mediocre efforts of their photographers. Carrying 
only flashbulbs, the news photographer can blame bad 
lighting for most of his failures and, with his already 
too heavy kit, he cannot be blamed for not carrying a 
set of Photoflood bulbs, reflectors and possibly a back 
ground to each assignment. 

A few papers, of which the New Yorlc Times is 
an outstanding example, maintain their own photo 
graphic studios. In these studios the press photogra 
pher has the use of as much equipment as is usually 
found in the smaller commercial studios and as a rule 
the men working in them turn out excellent pictures. 
The average paper, however, cannot afford to main- 
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tain its own studio and the photographer must take 
every possible advantage of his limited equipment and 
knowledge. 

The miniature equipped with an 1.5 lens has a 
definite advantage over the larger camera in this field, 
as the faster lens makes it possible to employ ordinary 
electric lighting, either alone or in a combination with 
daylight. The rules of portrait lighting should be 
known to every press photographer and the standard 
recommendations regarding the angle of lighting for 
different types of faces may be safely followed. The 
subject's expression always presents a difficult problem, 
especially among women who insist that a picture be 
flattering. Confidence in the photographer on the 
part of the subject goes a long way here and the man 
who unpacks his equipment in a manner that shows 
he knows his business will usually have little difficulty 
in getting his subjects to relax. Children and young 
women should generally be taken smiling, while a re 
laxed, unsmiling pose is to be preferred for older 
women and the majority of men. 

The photographer should also pay careful attention 
to the natural, or artificial, coloring of his subject and 
select a panchromatic or orthochromatic emulsion ac 
cordingly. In addition to bringing out color in faces 
that are normally pale, orthochromatic film also shows 
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up skin structure in surprisingly minute detail, and if 
the subject's face has lines or wrinkles it should not be 
used. 




A portrait made by using one flashbulb and 

the camera lens wide open (Contax, 1/250 

at f:i-5 ? Panatomic.) 

In working with women, I have found it useful to 
explain that I am studying their coloring in order to 
determine the proper selection of film. This has a 
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psychological effect, by making it appear that you are 
particularly interested in their pictures, and as a re 
sult it is usually much easier to secure the desired co 
operation. 

As all workers will not have an opportunity to work 
with Photoflood bulbs or spot-lights it might be well 
to consider the application of the flashbulb to por 
traiture. Used on the camera, they will give a flat, 
harsh lighting when used for portraiture, but so would 
any other strong light source used at a similar angle. 
Used at a standard portrait lighting angle with the aid 
of extension cords, flashbulbs can be controlled as 
easily as can flood lights and with a great deal less phys 
ical effort. In his kit the photographer should carry at 
least two extension cords and a double socket that will 
fit his synchronizer. The socket can be plugged into 
the synchronizer and the cords will allow the lights to 
be placed at any desired angle. This arrangement will 
provide proper lighting and still leave the photographer 
free to move about in a radius of a few feet, thus en 
abling him to capture the best possible expression. As 
in the case of flood lights, it is a good plan to have more 
light from one side than from the other. This can be 
done by using a large flashbulb in one reflector and a 
small one in the other. 

There has been much said regarding distortion pro- 
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duced by the use of lenses of a short focal length in 
portraiture. Actually, the focal length of the lens used 
has nothing to do with distortion. Photograph a per 
son from a distance of three feet with two cameras, one 
equipped with a two-inch lens and the other equipped 
with a six-inch lens, and the distortion will be equally 
bad in both cases. The result, then, depends upon the 
distance from the camera to the subject rather than 
on the focal length of the lens, and it can be corrected 
by moving the camera farther away and enlarging a 
portion of the negative. As portraits are rarely used 
for cuts larger than two columns, the photographer 
need not worry about being able to secure as large a 
print as though he employed the entire negative, and 
in most cases a 5 by 7 print will be satisfactory. From 
eight to twelve feet can usually be counted on as a safe 
working distance. 

Once the lighting, distance and pose have been ar 
ranged, the photographer can make his exposure in the 
usual manner, or he can make use of a trick that is 
known to only a few photographers, all of them famed 
for the excellent flesh tones which they secure with 
Photoflash lighting. The trick is simply this: with 
your two flashbulbs synchronized with your shutter, 
make the exposure with the lens set at f : 2 for super- 
speed film or at f : i . 5 for slower emulsions. Focusing, 
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of course, must be extremely accurate. Afterward the 
film is developed for but one-eighth of the usual time 
in whatever developing solution is commonly used. 
To many it would seem that such treatment would re 
sult in nothing but a white blob for a face. Actually 
the results are beautiful and would never be taken for 
flash lighting. The photographer must, of course, de 
velop these negatives by themselves, as any other nega 
tives on the film would be hopelessly underdeveloped. 
The developing time in relation to the distance from 
the lights to the subject is of considerable importance 
for the success of this method and it is best that 
the worker experiment with the system considerably 
before attempting to take valuable pictures in this 
manner. 

Full-length portraits must be treated somewhat dif 
ferently, and the lighting must be arranged to eliminate 
unsightly backgrounds or dark shadows in an other 
wise high-key picture. The background is of utmost 
importance and, in addition to conforming to the gen 
eral key of the picture, it should be so arranged as to 
make the subject appear taller or shorter, as the indi 
vidual case requires. In most instances the subject will 
desire to appear taller than he or she normally appears, 
so a low viewpoint is desirable. It is best, however, 
never to set the camera at a point lower than the sub- 
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ject's knees, as there is a risk of distortion in the verti 
cal lines if the camera is placed too near the floor. 



, 




Society shots should he simply lighted and 
taken from a low viewpoint (Plaubel Makina, 
1/200 at f:ii ? synchronized flash with exten 
sion cord.) 

Fireplaces and bottom landings of staircases are the 
two most commonly used backgrounds and both may 
be used to advantage if properly lighted. In a full- 
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length portrait, particular attention must be paid to the 
position of the subject's hands and it is best to have 
them placed on some nearby object. 

Child photography is probably the easiest in the en 
tire portrait field, if the photographer likes children and 
has the patience necessary to work with them. The 
straight use of a synchronized flash in conjunction with 
an orthochromatic film will be found the best combina 
tion for this work, as children seldom stay in one place 
long enough to permit an elaborate lighting set-up. 
Modeling of features under the flat lighting will be 
amply provided for by the orthochromatic emulsion, 
and the near-perfection of children's skins makes the 
use of this film entirely practical. 

Many young children are afraid of strange people 
and things, and the photographer can do nothing better 
than to sit down and win the child's confidence before 
attempting to take his picture. During the course of 
the conversation with the child, the photographer can 
mention that in his black bag he has a most wonderful 
light, and ask the child if he would not like to see it 
work. Most children readily agree to this and the pho 
tographer can then proceed with his work, asking the 
child to sit in such and such a place or to play in a cer 
tain spot of the room. 

Parents and nurses are apt to prove more trouble- 
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some than the most spoiled of children, for by asking 
the youngsters to do this and to do that, they create an 




A good example of a child portrait for news 
paper use (Speed Graphic, 1/200 at f 122, syn 
chronized flash, Panchro-Press.) 

atmosphere that something out of the ordinary is about 
to happen. This will often cause even the best child 
subjects to revolt at having their pictures taken, or in 
other cases it may cause them to assume stiff, posed 
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positions. It is always best if the photographer can 
arrange to work with the child alone and have the par 
ents wait in an adjoining room. Failing in this, he 
should request them to remain seated quietly and to 
refrain from talking until the picture has been taken. 

Pet and animal photography is much the same as 
child photography, and the photographer should win 
the friendship of the animal before attempting to make 
a single exposure. If the photographer has the slight 
est fear of the animal he is photographing, it will be 
detected and the animal will prove not only hard to 
handle but a poor subject. A real liking for animals 
and an understanding of them is essential to success, 
and the worker who does not care for them will do 
better to avoid this type of picture whenever possible. 

Sports photography is another field that is best taken 
care of by the specialist. Almost all photographers are 
asked to take pictures of athletic events at some time, 
and for the most part their work is passable. The out 
standing sport pictures that find their way into the pic 
ture magazines and national news services are for the 
most part, however, taken by men who do little else but 
sports photography and who are experts in their knowl 
edge of the games they are taking. 

Sports photography seems to be more difficult for 
the average worker than almost any other single field, 
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probably because most of them lack a knowledge of 
the game. Obviously it is a great advantage to know 
just about what play to expect next, and the specialist, 
with his knowledge of the game being photographed, 
has an edge over his less expert competitors in that he 
can often anticipate a picture several seconds before it 
actually occurs. Some sports are much easier for the 
average worker than others. Track and cross country 
meets are among the easiest of all sports to take, while 
football and basketball are perhaps the hardest. In be 
tween are such sports as racing, swimming and skating. 

In addition to the knowledge required, the sports 
photographer must be an expert in judging shutter 
speeds and distances. Sports action is usually so rapid 
that there is little chance for focusing, or calculation 
of exposure and shutter speeds. Such technical details 
must come easily to the man who intends to specialize 
in the sports world. 

The miniature is widely used among sports photo 
graphers, as its high shutter speeds and depth of focus 
greatly simplify the task of stopping action and having 
the central groups in focus. For general views of 
games, or for close-ups taken at a considerable distance, 
a telephoto lens is to be desired and this accessory 
should prove most useful for the worker who does much 
sports work. Both Zeiss and Leitz now supply tele- 
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photo lenses mounted on gun stocks for their Contax 
and Leica cameras and, while expensive, such equip 
ment is the last word in the field for which it is in 
tended. The new Eastman, Agfa and DuPont films 
with Weston ratings of 64 and more are also valuable 
additions to sports photography, and they permit the 
use of high shutter speeds at small lens stops or with 
the use of proper filters, both the light red and medium 
yellow filters being of real value in this work. 

Another fast-growing field for the miniature camera 
is aerial photography. A fire or flood can often be pho 
tographed best from the air and, in the absence of a 
standard aerial camera, a piece of equipment that few 
newspapers own, the miniature specialist is almost cer 
tain to be assigned to cover this. 

By its design, the miniature is particularly well 
adapted for this type of work, and the absence of a 
leather bellows in many miniature cameras makes the 
use of a metal or wooden bellows guard unnecessary 
when shooting from an open plane. Being equipped 
with high lens and shutter speeds, the miniature can 
also be used to give exposures rapid enough to elimi 
nate nearly all danger of vibration or movement and at 
the same time permit the use of suitable filters. 

Aerial work calls for the finest-grained films and a 
fine-grain developer for best results. Including as it 
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often does an area of many square miles, the small 
negative must enlarge clearly enough to preserve detail 
in small sections and this degree of enlargement often 







An aerial shot, enlarged from a small portion of a negative 
taken at an altitude of 1000 feet with the aid of an aerial 
board (Robot, 1/500 at f .-2.8, yellow filter, DuPont Parpan.) 

shows traces of vibration or movement that would pass 
unnoticed in a contact print or small enlargement from 
a standard six and one-half by eight and one-half or 
eight by ten negative made with a specially designed 
aerial camera. 

If the photographer is shooting from a private or 
chartered plane, he can arrange with the pilot to cut 
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the engine and glide over the desired area while he 
makes his exposure. He should be careful to avoid 
leaning the camera against the side of the airplane, as 
any contact increases the risk of vibration. A majority 
of aerial exposures will be made at from 1/500 to 
1/1000 of a second with a light red or dark yellow filter. 

The use of a filter is essential in aerial work. Even 
on the clearest day there is enough haze in the air to 
diffuse almost any picture of a distant object, and the 
use of a proper filter will do much toward improving 
the quality of the negative. Of the two filters named, 
the light red will be found the more useful and on hazy 
days its use may prove the only possible way in which 
a suitable picture may be obtained. Similarly, the use 
of fine-grain film is recommended, not so much be 
cause of the question of grain but because the fine- 
grain emulsion has a greater resolving power and thus 
results in sharper negatives. 

The choice of a plane is also important. A high- 
winged monoplane is the best all-round plane for this 
type of photography, as both the low-winged mono 
plane and the biplane sometimes offer interference be 
cause of their low-set wings. An open plane is also to 
be preferred to a cabin ship, unless the windows can 
be opened or the door removed from the cabin. All 
arrangements and directions should be discussed with 
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the pilot before leaving the ground and if the plane is 
not equipped with a telephone system it is a good idea 
to work out a series of signals to inform him of your 




By careful timing a slow shutter speed can be 

made to stop fast action (Plaubel Makina ? 

1/50 at f:i6 ? Panchro-Press.) 

intentions. Once in the air leave the flying to the pilot 
and concentrate on taking pictures. 

If a great deal of aerial work is contemplated, it will 
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be found convenient to make an aerial board to which 
the miniature may be attached. Such a board can 
easily be made in a few hours. The materials needed 
are a three-foot length of two by four timber, two ten- 
pound lead or iron weights, a two-foot cable release and 
a series of straps or metal bands for attaching the cam 
era to the board. 

Both ends of the board are cut down to form handles 
and the camera is mounted in the center front in such 
a manner that the controls may easily be reached. The 
cable release is run to one of the handles and the 
weights are attached, one near each end of the board. 
Focusing and field of view need not concern the oper 
ator, as in aerial work the lens is always left at infinity 
and the area of the field of view is more than enough to 
cover any particular section or object. A thick piece 
of sponge rubber mounted on the bottom of the board 
will enable the photographer to rest it against the plane 
with little danger of vibration being transmitted to the 
camera. 

For the occasional aerial shot, or for the photogra 
pher who wishes to record a business or pleasure trip, 
arrangements may be made to shoot from any commer 
cial transport ship. Since the windows in these ships 
cannot be opened or removed, it will be necessary to 
clean the window at which the photographer is to sit 
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on both the inside and outside before the plane leaves 
the ground to ensure good clean negatives. 

Each of the types of news and feature pictures al 
ready mentioned offers a chance for specialization. 
Where one man may take sports pictures or portraits, 
another may choose pictures of accidents or floods, and 
still another may prefer police work. In most cases 
specialities are not something that may be acquired, 
but are rather a special ability or knack. Marked abil 
ity along any particular line will earn the photographer 
more jobs of that type, an arrangement that is often 
pleasing to both the photographer and the paper for 
which he works. In almost every profession the jobs 
that a man likes best are the ones at which he is most 
likely to succeed and the same thing holds true in 
photography. 

The news photographer who depends entirely upon 
specialization, however, is apt to cut his own throat, as 
the very essence of news photography is the ability to 
take any sort of picture, under any conditions and at 
any time. Even the most gifted of specialists have 
their other assignments, and if they fail to carry them 
out they might just as well forget about the whole 
thing. 

The free-lance, on the other hand, is more or less free 
to take pictures of his own choosing and, if he is not 
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dependent upon the sale of his pictures for a living, he 
can feel free to specialize in almost any type of work 
that appeals to him. By doing this he will often com 
mand a higher price for his individual pictures than 
will the man who takes anything and everything, but in 
the long run he is apt to be the loser as far as cash is 
concerned, as he will probably not sell as many pictures 
as the all-round photographer. 

Specialization is most useful in magazine and trade 
paper work, and the man who is recognized in this field 
as an outstanding photographer along a certain line will 
receive many orders that he would not otherwise re 
ceive. Some of the world's greatest photographers are 
specialists, but it must be remembered that they have 
long since left the field of press photography. A pho 
tographer in the magazine or commercial fields is 
strictly a photographer, while the press photographer 
in the strict sense of the word is a reporter who uses a 
camera instead of a pencil. 



12 

ETHICS 

The public has always believed the news photogra 
pher to be entirely without ethics, and as a result he has 
been subjected to considerable criticism. In some in 
stances it has been justified, but this charge has never 
theless been largely misdirected, and working press pho 
tographers, both as a group and as individuals, are 

bound by their own unwritten code of ethics. Occa- 

j 

sionally an individual photographer breaks the rules 
of the game and in so doing brings discredit not only on 
himself but on the entire group. The majority of pho 
tographers, however, attempt in every way possible to 
cooperate with both the public and officials. At times, 
it is true, they may seem unreasonable, but it must also 
be remembered that persons attempting to stop them 
from taking a picture are also often unreasonable. 

One of the first rules of all news photographers is 
never to publish a picture that might in any way dis 
credit or injure an innocent person. Such pictures are 
sometimes published, it is true, but in many of the 
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cases the photographer knew of no circumstances that 
would cause the picture to prove harmful in the event 
that it was published. Photographers working at sum 
mer resorts, race tracks and similar places have many 
opportunities to obtain photographs which would 
prove harmful. They also have opportunities to receive 
many times their salary in bribes for the suppression, or 
even the publication, of certain pictures and they are a 
credit to their profession in that they not only turn 
their backs on the pictures they have reason to believe 
they shouldn't take, but refuse the bribes as well. 

Another reason for the charge that news photogra 
phers are unethical is because of the number of times 
they have taken pictures of accidents, fires or other dis 
asters after they have been ordered not to do so by the 
officials in charge. In a majority of these cases the offi 
cials have overstepped their authority, for any person, 
in this country at least, has the right to take pictures 
on public property providing he is not creating a dis 
turbance, and left alone, the news photographer will 
never cause anyone any trouble. The photographers 
know this and when they know that they are on the 
right side of the law, they will not hesitate to defy any 
police orders which they believe are incorrect. The 
photographer who refrains from taking every picture he 
is told not to take won't last long on any paper. 
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In the case of " stealing " pictures of prominent per 
sons, the photographer can be excused on the grounds 




When a well-known personality visits your city 

get a shot of him. The one above is of Bing 

Crosby at the Saratoga races (Leica, 1/100 at 

f:8, synchronized flash, DuPont Superior.) 

that in attaining such prominence a person automati 
cally becomes a subject of public interest and as such 
should not object to a dignified picture. This excuse 
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does not hold true, however, for people in private life, 
and the photographer will never attempt to take a 
" stolen 7? picture unless there is a very good reason for 
doing so. 

The charge that news photographers sometimes dis 
play bad taste in the subjects chosen for their pictures 
has a stronger foundation, although even this can be 
refuted by the statement that they take only what the 
public desires to see in their daily papers. To many 
people the picture of a grief-stricken mother leaning 
over the body of her dead child is both objectionable 
and unnecessary, but most editors will publish it be 
cause they have learned from past experience that this 
is the type of picture their readers demand. There are 
a few editors who believe in giving their readers not 
what they want, but what they think is good for them, 
and many of these men would not publish such a pic 
ture. For the most part, these editors are to be com 
mended, and if their policy is combined with com 
mon sense it results in an outstanding paper. Certain 
papers appeal to a particular class or group of people, 
and the editors must accordingly cater to their de 
mands if they are to hold them as readers. 

Among themselves, press photographers display the 
greatest cooperation. Almost every big assignment 
draws men from half a dozen different newspapers, 
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and even though the papers may be bitter rivals it is not 
unusual to find the individual photographers helping 
each other in every possible way. One may have 
gained a particularly advantageous spot from which to 
shoot, but he will either let the other photographers 
have the place as soon as he is through or if requested 
will even make exposures for them. Or two photo 
graphers may have stationed themselves on opposite 
sides of a subject, in which event one will always wait 
for the other to shoot in order to avoid the danger of 
spoiling the other man's exposure with his flash. A 
photographer from one paper will often make expo 
sures for a rival who may have missed a chance for a 
good shot because he was out eating or drinking when 
he should have been working. 

The free-lance who is covering the same events as 
staff men will find that they will treat him with the ut 
most respect, providing he doesn't interfere with their 
work or endanger all of them by creating a disturbance. 
The free-lance, in a sense, is competing with men who 
must obtain good pictures in order to hold their jobs, 
and he should let them have the best shots and the 
most advantageous positions. If he does, he will find 
that they are usually glad to cooperate with him. On 
the other hand, if the free-lance makes the going hard 
by refusing to let the staff men secure good positions 
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from which to shoot or by using his flash when a group 
of them are attempting to shoot from the other side, he 
will find that they will gang up on him, and if this hap 
pens the free-lance can consider himself fortunate if 
he returns with a single picture. 

The free-lance with his blundering ways and fake 
press card has caused a great many officials to discredit 
even the regular press photographers, and because of 
this they are inclined to blame many of their troubles 
on him. This, of course, does not apply to all free 
lances, but to those few who are filled with a sense of 
their own importance. 

These same accusations apply to a few staff men who 
think that by working alone and refusing to cooperate 
they can secure better pictures. It is true that there 
are occasions where the lone wolf may obtain the best 
pictures, but in the long run he will find that the other 
photographers shy away from him and when the day 
comes, as it does to every man, when he really needs 
help, there will be none available. 

The man who is willing to cooperate with the group 
will find that his way is often made a great deal easier, 
and the assistance he will get when it is needed may 
sometimes help him to keep a job he would otherwise 
lose. In return he is expected to help the other men, 
for each has discovered that sooner or later there will 
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come a day when his job is dependent upon a shot 
taken by a photographer from a rival paper. 

It is hard to predict the exact future of press photo 
graphy, although it seems certain that as long as we are 
a nation in which everyone is in a hurry the popularity 
of pictures will continue. If economic and political 
changes make more leisure possible, then the picture 
may once more give way to the printed word. 

The miniature is in exact keeping with the times. 
It is small, compact and easy to operate, and the speed 
with which it may be used is one of the reasons for its 
popularity. Beyond a doubt we have reached the 
smallest size in negatives and the highest speed in 
lenses. Newer and faster films will restore the popu 
larity of the slower lenses, and it is probable that the 
negative size will finally settle in the neighborhood of 
6 by 6 cm or 2*4 by 3*4 inches. Not only the minia 
tures but the larger press cameras as well will probably 
conform to these sizes, and the day is not far distant 
when a majority of newspaper pictures will be made 
on these medium sized negatives. 
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